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Egypt: A Handbook for Travellers. Part I. 
Kdited by K. Baedeker. (Leipzig: 
K. Baedeker ; London: Dulau & Co.) 


To his excellent and popular series Herr 
Baedeker has just added the above, which 
promises, when complete, to be the best 
Handbook yet published for the use of 
travellers in Egypt. The present moiety 
deals with Lower Egypt, the Fayoom, and 
the Peninsula of Sinai. It is divided into 
ten routes, and contains, besides sixteen maps 
and twenty-nine plans, no less than eleven 
original articles on special subjects, Of the 
maps (which range as to size from 6 x 4 inches 
to 17 x 12 inches) it is no exaggeration to 
say that they are miracles of clearness and 
accuracy, and that the smallest is perfectly 
legible by the light of a railway-carriage 
lamp. To show with what diligence every 
point of interest has been surveyed, it is 
enough to add that three of these maps are 
devoted to the environs of Cairo, one to the 
mounds of Memphis, one to the pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and one to the pyramid-fields of 
Sakkarah and Abooseer. The peninsula of 
Sinai has three. The Delta, the Gulf of 
Suez, the Suez Canal, the Fayoom, and the 
environs of Alexandria have each a map; to 
say nothing of an excellent sketch-map of 
the territory and surface-characteristics of 
Egypt from the Mediterranean to the 
Equator, and a large route-map of Southern 
Europe, the Levant, and the north coast of 
the African continent. The plans are no 
less admirable and elaborate than the maps. 
That of Cairo, for instance, engraved on a 
scale of 300 yards to the inch, is quite in- 
valuable, and is the first yet published 
with any English Handbook of Egypt. 
Hapless travellers who till now have 
threaded the maddening mazes of this most 
intricate of Oriental cities with no other 
guides than Murray and a donkey-boy 
will hail it with a paean of thankfulness. 
The descriptive matter is also profusely 
illustrated by ground-plans of the principal 
mosques, palaces, city-gates, &c., &c.; not 
forgetting the Museum at Boolak. 

As regards postal, telegraphic, and 
monetary arrangements, hotel and steam- 
packet accommodation, guides, prices, com- 
fort, and useful information in general, this 
new Baedeker will be found as exact and 
impartial as its European predecessors; 
while as a guide to all that is instructive 
and interesting in that section of the 
Egyptian Empire which it professes to de- 
Scribe, it isnot only as carefully studied, but 
as compact, comprehensive, and archaeologi- 





cally correct as may reasonably be expected 
of the first edition of so difficult a handbook. 
The special articles, which come under the 
head of Preliminary Information, occupy 
the first 200 pages of the book, and comprise 
a valuable Geographical and Political Notice 
by Dr. Schweinfurth ; an ethnographical 
sketch of the modern Egyptians, epitomised, 
apparently, from Lane and Klunzinger; papers 
on the Geology of Egypt, on the Oases, and 
the Animal Kingdom, by Prof. Zittel, Prof. 
Ascherson and Dr. Heuglin; a concise out- 
line of Egyptian History and Chronology ; 
a somewhat too slight essay on Hieroglyphs 
by Prof. G. Ebers; a remarkable paper 
(anonymous) on the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt, illustrated by cuts of some of the 
principal gods; an excellent account of the 
Development of Mohammedan Architecture 
in the valley of the Nile, by Franz Bey; a 
brief Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Arabic language; and various short papers 
on Climate, Health, Agriculture, Popula- 
tion, the River Nile, Islamism, &c., d&c. 
All these are in their several ways so succinct 
and trustworthy that a traveller equipped 
with no previous knowledge of the country, 


. its history or its arts, would find within the 


compass of this little Baedeker all the in- 
formation essential to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the present and past of Lower 
Egypt. 

These 527 pages are not, of course, free 
from minor errors, nor (being the work of 
various hands) from occasional contradic- 
tions. The wonder would be if there were 
none. General Stanton, for instance, whose 
diplomatic sérvices have for the last two 
years been transferred to Bavaria, is entered 
here (p. 203) as British Consul-General for 
Egypt. At page 62 it is stated that the 
ancient quarries near Assouan contain “a 
number of unfinished gigantic obelisks;’’ 
whereas there is but one. Again, it is un- 
questionably a mistake to assert of Egyptian 
—that is to say, of Arabic—music that it 
has “no tune, but only a certain rhythm ;’”’ 
and that Egyptian songs are ‘‘sung through 
the nose on seven or eight different notes, 
on which the performer wanders up and 
down as he feels inclined” (p. 19). The 
fact is that the Egyptian scale is even more 
elaborate than our own, each whole-tone 
being divided into thirds of tones, instead of 
half-tones. But in these delicate divisions, 
which Egyptian voices are trained to render 
with extraordinary precision, the unaccus- 
tomed ear of the European traveller detects 
only discord and confusion. The employ- 
ment of third-tones, however, is not de 
rigueur. I myself, when on the Nile, noted 
down some melodies sung by our boatmen, 
which were not only exceedingly beautiful, 
but were constructed according to the diyi- 
sions of the ordinary European scale. 

Such little inaccuracies, however, are of 
no moment when compared with other and 
graver errors of omission. The Pyramid of 
Meydoom is dismissed’ with a few measure- 
ments, and without a line of historical ex- 
planation. Yet analogy and recent excava- 
tion prove it, beyond reasonable doubt, to be 
the tomb of Snefru, the last king of the Third 
Dynasty, and predecessor of the pyramid- 
builders of Ghizeh. It is also, as regards 
surface-masonry, the best built and most 





carefully finished of all the pyramids; it is 
inscribed with incised hieroglyphs filled in 
with stucco and coloured; and it has never 
yet been opened. Not one of these facts 
finds recognition in the present Handbook. 
At p. 369, treating of the Pyramid in Stages, 
we find that ‘‘two of the chambers are said 
to have been decorated with convex pieces 
of green fayence,”’ &c., &c. This, however, 
is no matter of hearsay, since some of the 
identical tiles are to be seen in Case D in 
the Second Egyptian Room at the British 
Museum. That the Bath-Establishment at 
Helwan (p. 390) should be characterised as 
a place in which no one would care to sojourn 
“unless in quest of health and retirement ” 
is sufficiently surprising when one considers 
the wealth of the desert thereabouts in flint 
implements, and the close proximity of 
Helwan to the quarries of Toora and the 
pyramid-fields of Sakkarah and Dashoor. 
But I am astonished to find no mention of 
that fragment of Manetho which records 
how Menephthah I. banished “ the unclean ”’ 
(presumably the Hebrews, many of whom 
were lepers) to labour in the above 
quarries; nor any allusion to the theory 
which supposes them to have been sent 
thither, not merely in order to separate them 
from the native Egyptians, but with a view to 
their cure by means of the sulphur-springs 
which are now bringing Helwan into re- 
pute. Of this same Menephthah, the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus, it is elsewhere stated 
(Chronological Table, p. 90) that ‘he 
perished ignominiously ”’ in pursuit of the 
Hebrews. The Bible, however, records 
only the destruction of “the chariots and 
the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh;”’ 
not the destruction of Pharaoh himself. The 
preparation of his tomb was an object of 
solicitude to every ancient Egyptian monarch, 
from the date of his accession till that of his 
death; and the duration of a king’s rule 
may therefore be estimated by the extent 
and splendour of his place of sepulture. 
Now, the tomb of Menephthah (No. 8 in 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings) is 
excavated to a depth of 207 feet, and very 
richly decorated, which would scarcely be 
the case if his reign had been cut short by 
@ violent death. 

But the essentially weak point of Bae- 
deker’s Lower Egypt is that the book is too 
exclusively German. The Germans are 
illustrious Egyptologists ; but the claims of 
the French under this head are atleast equally 
authoritative. In any case, no editor of a 
work that aims at completeness can afford 
to ignore the labours of contemporary 
savants. From various oversights due to 
this cause, I will select three examples :— 
1. At page 295 it is asserted that “ the whole 
period of the Hyksos is represented in 
Europe by a solitary head in the Villa 
Ludovisi at Rome;”’ but the green-basalt 
statuette of the Louvre described (with 
illustrations) by the late T. Deveria (Revue 
Archéologique, vol. iv., Nouvelle Série, 
p. 258) is unquestionably of the Hyksos era, 
2. Reiterated strictures on “the rigidity of 
the canon,”’ and “ the imperfection of artistic 
development ” (pp. 161, 169, 299, d&c.), un- 
qualified by any reference to the treatise 
entitled La Sculpture Egyptienne, in which 
M. Emile Soldi disposed of this question in 
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1876, are now both obsolete and misleading. 
3. Turning to Section III. (pp. 85, et seq.), 
we find the vexed question of Egyptian 
chronology discussed upon all the old bases, 
and illustrated by a table of the relative 
computations of Manetho, Mariette, Lepsius, 
and Wilkinson ; so passing over in silence 
the late signal discovery of M. Chabas, 
who, by means of calculations based on 
his interpretation of a cartouche and 
memorandum inscribed on the reverse 
side of the first page of the Ebers Medi- 
cal Papyrus, has established the date of 
the ninth year of Menkara, the builder of 
the Third Pyramid. Yet this important fact 
was recorded in the Bulletin Mensuel of the 
Academy of Inscriptions for April, 1876, 
and in the following number of the Revue 
Archéologique, besides being fully stated in 
M. Chabas’ own pamphlet on the subject, 
published in 1877. 

The book is capitally printed; and, de- 
spite such occasional slips as “compliant” for 
“subservient,” “ Chamite” for ‘‘ Hamitic,” 
very creditably translated. The illustrations, 
of which there are more than fifty—including 
twenty-one spirited outlines from the bas- 
reliefs in the tomb of Ti—are also well drawn 
and carefully engraved. It is to be regretted 
that so little space has been allotted to the 
ancient and interesting Coptic churches of 
Old Cairo, one only—Aboo Sirgeh—having 
been selected for description. Had equally 
careful details and ground-plans been given 
of Sitt Miriam, Kedeseh Berbarra, and Aboo 
Sepheen, travellers would have been pro- 
portionately grateful. 

Ametia B. Epwarps. 








Lhe History and Doctrines of Irvingism, 
or of the so-called Cutholic and Apostolic 
Church. By Edward Miller, M.A. In 
Two Volumes. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tur volumes before us are the first attempt 
to give a complete account to the general 
public of the remarkable body popularly 
known as Irvingites, though there have 
been previous treatises dealing less fully 
with its records and peculiarities. They 
have the drawbacks of a somewhat rugged 
style, occasionally lapsing into obscurity, 
and of much diffuseness and even repetition 
in parts, counterbalanced by marks of wide 
and diligent study of authorities, by anxious 
impartiality, and by moderation and even 
gentleness of tone. Mr. Miller has had to 
contend against the serious difficulties of 
there being practically no accredited formu- 
laries among the Irvingites (apart from their 
Liturgy) which can be referred to as doctrinal 
standards ; the apparent absence of authori- 
tative character from the writings of even 
the apostles, their highest officers, unless 
when jointly issued in council; and the 
extreme reluctance displayed by members 
of the society to give him information touch- 
ing their distinguishing tenets, unless he 
would agree to come in the spirit of an en- 
quirer who purposes to enter as a proselyte. 

Mr. Miller divides his work with toler- 
able exactness between its two volumes, 
giving the annals of Irvingism in the first, 
and its theology in the second, albeit there is 
necessarily some overlapping and repetition, 
and the latter part is more occupied with 





setting out the author’s own view as the 
orthodox one than in detailed explanation of 
that which he is impeaching. For general 
readers, therefore, the interest of the book 
lies almost exclusively in its earlier portion, 
whose more salient points will now be sum- 
marised. 

Irvingism, then, in Mr. Miller’s judgment, 
is a form of opinion which could not have 
arisen earlier than it did, being emphatically 
the child of the nineteenth century, sprung 
from the reaction after the theological ex- 
haustion and apathy which characterised 
the eighteenth century, succeeding the 
fierce and protracted controversies of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth. The more im- 
mediate cause of Irvingism was that devo- 
tion to the study of prophecy which the 
startling historical events of. the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars made 
popular among Evangelical Protestants both 
in England and Scotland, who were firmly 
convinced that the Second Advent and the 
end of the world would occur in their own 
lifetime, or in that of their children at 
farthest. While this feverish and uncritical 
temper was prevalent, Edward Irving came 
to London in 1822, heralded by his already 
great reputation as a preacher, which in- 
creased tenfold when his orations in his 
pulpit at Regent Square became known. 
He was speedily drawn into the circle of 
students of the future, whose first formal 
meetings to work out a scheme of belief 
and practice from joint perusal of the Bible 
were assembled at Albury, under the roof of 
the clever and eccentric Henry Drummond, 
in 1826. From the ardent study of prophecy 
to actual attempts at prediction is no long 
step, seeing how readily hallucination may 
be induced ; and the first manifestations of 
this sort took place in Scotland in 1830, ac- 
companied by the alleged exercise of the 
gift of tongues. One of the chief agents in 
these curious displays, Mrs. Caird, came 
with her husband to Albury, and settled 
down there; and although her alleged 
“tongues ’’ could not be classified by any 
linguist—as was the case with all the later 
ones also—yet the Albury group thought 
the evidence for them strong enough to 
make fuller enquiry in Scotland desirable, 
and sent # commission of six persons, includ- 
ing Mr. Cardale, a shrewd London solicitor 
of iron will, soon to be the leader in the 
movement, to investigate thealleged miracles. 
They reported favourably: and very soon 
afterwards (1831) the manifestations began 
in London, Mrs. Cardale being the first to 
exhibit them, though privately. Mr. Taplin, 
a member of Irving’s congregation, was 
the leader in the public manifestations, 
which took place in Irving’s place of wor- 
ship in Regent Square, and rapidly spread 
to other members of the congregation, with 
the fullest approval and acceptance from 
their famous pastor, whose action in the 
matter, added to some peculiarities of his 
teaching, led to his condemnation first by 
the London Presbytery, and then by the 
General Assembly of the Scottish Hstab- 
lishment. The first result of this was the 


expulsion of himself and his followers from 
Regent Square, and the next the formation 
of that new separate body which Mr. Miller 
holds is rightly called Irvingism, despite the 





technical objections, valid enough as mere 
legal arguments, urged by the society itself 
against the title, because Irving was unques- 
tionably the true motive force without which 
it would not have been organised, although 
he was soon set aside and relegated with 
little ceremony to an inferior station. As 
one special theory, that of a restored aposto- 
late, had long been prominent among the 
speculations of the Albury students, it is 
not surprising that soon after the new con- 
gregation was formed in Newman Street in 
October 1832, Mr. Taplin, one of the pro- 
phets, declared that Mr. Cardale had been 
called to be an apostle, an appointment ac- 
cepted at once as divinely made. The next 
day Mr. Drummond was in like manner 
named Pastor, Angel, or Bishop of Al- 
bury, and ordained by Mr. Cardale; while 
Irving himself was appointed Angel of 
the Newman Street congregation a little 
later. Thus the whole structure of a four- 
fold ministry with alleged Divine authority, 
which was speedily raised, rests on the in- 
adequate basis of Mr. Taplin’s inspiration, 
which was simply taken for granted, and 
tried by no tests whatever. Yet there is 
not merely the formidable objection that Mr. 
Baxter—who had been formally recognised 
by Mr. Taplin and the other prophets as 
equally gifted with themselves—subsequently 
declared himself, on the failure of several 
definite predictions he had uttered, to have 
been the victim of delusions, and withdrew 
from the society in consequence; but a cor- © 
porate act of the society itself ata later time, 
to be mentioned presently, furnishes an even 
more cogent item of disproof. In 1833 Mr. 
Drummond was prophetically declared to be 
the second apostle, followed soon by two 
more; and in 1834 Irving died. The num- 
ber of twelve apostles was made up in 1835 ; 
and the refusal of Mr. David Dow, ore of 
those called, to accept the appointment, was 
treated as a parallel to the fall of Judas, and 
Mr. Mackenzie was named in his room as the 
Matthias of the body. The organisation was 
speedily completed by the addition of as 
many angels, prophets, and evangelists as 
were deemed necessary; and the whole of 
Europe, India, and the United States was 
parcelled out into twelve regions, each 
arbitrarily grouped and named after one 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, and assigned 
to the missionary charge of an apostle, 
who was predicted to have the duty of 
sealing 12,000 persons out of his tribe, to 
make up the Apocalyptic 144,000. It is not 
unworthy of mention that this notion was 
once laid hold of from a very different motive. 
The present writer remembers seeing an 
advertisement in one of the London papers 
about 1851 or 1852, which set forth that 
tickets entitling the bearer to be enrolled 
among the 144,000 of the Apocalypse might 
be had at a certain address for seven-and- 
sixpence each, and enquiry discovered that 
large numbers were actually purchased. In 
1838, after three years’ preparation, the 
apostolic journeys began, with a result 
curiously like that produced on Dr. Colenso 
by the intelligent Zulu; for the apostles, 
after signally failing in their hopes and 
mission, came back at Christmas, 1838, 
much impressed by the ritual and doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic and Greek 
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Churches, which were wholly new to them, 
and from which they began to borrow very 
largely, besides coming markedly under the 
influence of the Oxford or Tractarian move- 
ment in England, then in its early vigour. 
In 1839 two events occurred which ought 
logically to have given the death-blow to the 
society, but which it got over by an ingenuity 
of adaptation which has never failed it in a 
crisis. One of the twelve apostles seceded, 
thus breaking up the twelvefold unity, on 
which the greatest stress had been laid. 
The excuse from the conduct of Judas had, as 
we have seen, long before been injudiciously 
and prematurely expended in Mr. Dow’s case, 
so as to be no longer available; while a 
collision between the apostles and the 
prophets led to severe restrictions on the 
utterances of these latter, which were 
declared to be not necessarily true or in- 
spired, but to be the result of fraud or 
delusion, unless certified as sound by the 
apostles, whose own title ‘to office rested 
on nothing whatever but the precisely 
similar and previously untested utterances 
of the very same order of the society, but 
who now kicked down the ladder by which 
they had climbed to absolute rule in the 
community. 

When the prophetic revolt had been sum- 
marily crushed, another dispute arose, be- 
tween the old original Presbyterian factor 
in the society and the ex-Anglican factor, 
now the more powerful, as to the outward 
form of worship. The latter carried the 
day, and by 1842 had a Liturgy compiled, 
based for the most part, in doctrine as well 
as structure, on ancient offices, and cele- 
brated with vestments—to wit, albs, girdles, 
chasubles, copes, stoles, and the like, to 
which incense, lights, and reservation of the 
Eucharist were added a little later; thus 
long anticipating the ritualistic move- 
ment in the Church of England, but not 
attempting to enforce, all at once, a uniformity 
which would have alienated far more of 
their adherents than actually left them be- 
cause of the permissive use of these cere- 
monial adjuncts, naturally distasteful to 
minds reared in a markedly anti-liturgical 
system. 

But after their organisation in machinery 
and tenets, skilfully and intricately con- 
structed, was complete, no further progress 
seems to have been made. Again and again 
definite predictions of the precise date of 
the Second Advent and the triumph of the 
new Church were uttered, and refuted by the 
event; apostle after apostle died without 
even one of them approximating to the 
number he had been expected to seal—a dis- 
proof evaded by alleging that the sealing 
was going on in the next world, albeit the 
original theory was that its intent was to 
Save the sealed from the great tribulation 
coming on the inhabitants of the earth. 
The actual state of things is that only one 
apostle, who is paralysed and incapacitated 
from action, now survives ; that the extreme 
number of the sect, after more than forty 
years’ existence, is at most under eleven 
thousand ; and that it is dwindling steadily, 
being alike far too abstruse and intricate 
as a system to attract the lower class, and 
not having such proofs to tender as are 
adequate to convince the highly educated. 





In truth, were the community blotted out 
of existence by any dissolution or absorp- 
tion, instead of being carried on, as it cer- 
tainly will be, by some timely revelation 
intended to meet the inevitable crisis, its 
disappearance would not cause so much as 
a ripple on the face of religion or society, nor 
attract anything like the degree of public 
notice which the extinction of the Quaker 
body, were that to occur, would undoubtedly 
do. Mr. Miller’s final verdict on the society 
is that it is stiff and mechanical by reason of 
its intricate and largely over-officered system ; 
that its modes of escape from the conclu- 
sions forced on itsattention by the disproof 
of the asserted articulateness and meaning 
of the alleged tongues, by the persistent 
failure of every prophecy which admits of 
being tested, by the continual shifting of 
grounds at first supposed to be divinely 
established, and—he might have added, but 
does not—by the mere fact of death occur- 
ring at ‘all among members of the com- 
munity, contrary to one of its cardinal 
tenets, are akin to certain familiar types of 
mental delusion, and that the unquestionable 
merits observable in its members as a rule 


are not sufficient to serve as proof of the 


claims of a body which professes to be clothed 
with all the authority and gifts of the first 
preachers of Christianity, but® whose chief 
title to attention now is that Henry Drum- 
mond, a fast-fading name which will be prac- 
tically unknown in the next generation, was 
one of its earliest converts and leaders. It 
is only fair to say that Mr. Miller’s volumes 
contain a large mass of details not so much 
as glanced at in this imperfect sketch, and 
that some curious documents will be found 
in the appendices. But he would do well 
by materially abridging his work, and bring- 
ing out a brief compendium of its main facts 
for popular instruction. 
Ricwarp F, LittLEepa.e. 








History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. 
Commencing from the Close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kaye’s “History of 
the Sepoy War.” By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. Volume I. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


CotoneL Matieson writes with a will and 
earnestness indicative of that genuine sym- 
pathy with his theme which is, perhaps, the 
best supplementary qualification for one 
whose literary antecedents and professional 
associations have already constituted him a 
fitting successor to Sir John Kaye. But 
there is no denying that he has taken upon 
himself to fulfil a responsible and hard task. 
Historians who treat of their contempo- 
raries should be above the ordinary feelings 
of humanity. It need scarcely be affirmed, 
however, that they are just as human as 
their neighbours, who neither write history 
nor venture to pass a public judgment on 
others at any time. The faculty of register- 
ing character for the benefit of coming gene- 
rations looks more than ever invidious and 
ungracious when exercised in respect of 
living men and women—personal friends, it 
may be, or, worse still, personal enemies. 
For, however successful from a business point 
of view may be the registrar—however true 
the estimate which he, as a professional 





judge, may form of his several subjects—we 
cannot suppose him to sit down to his work 
free from preconceived opinions of his own, 
which opinions, whether right or wrong, 
result from personal relations formed out of 
court. Now, these in some cases are excel- 
lent aids to truth; but where individual 
reputations are concerned, and have been 
the subject of controversy, the final decision 
to be arrived at and tendered for universal 
acceptance demands a special caution and 
reserve, which, the more generous the nature 
of the historian, the more difficult it is for 
him to put in practice. 

Let us imagine a case in illustration. A 
has, it is conceived, deserved better of his 
country than B. Yet B is rewarded and not 
A. Pen in hand, and breathless with 
anxiety to set things right, C, the chronicler, 
rushes to the rescue of A, and, so far as 
print and publicity can give currency to his 
argument, he plays the part of a sincere 
and faithful friend. But C should be a 
judge, and not an advocate; and how has 
he done his duty to both litigants if he has 
not himself heard and conversed with B as 
wellas A? Plainly, then, the chronicler has 
need of self-restraint in following the bent 
of his natural inclinations, honest and well- 
meaning though he be. The cause is that 
of Truth, and the triumph is meant to be over 
Falsehood—granted. But the impression has 
been derived independently of the chronicle, 
and before the seat has been occupied on the 
judicial bench. Audi alteram partem—a 
common-sense principle of justice—has 
hardly been acknowledged. 

Such remarks may appear to some per- 
sons foreign to actual criticism of the book 
before us, and eluding, as it were, practical 
consideration of its pages after the approved 
fashion of conventional reviewers. But 
they who have perused this interesting 
record with the attention which we have 
given to it ourselves, and which may with- 
out effort be given to it by hundreds of 
readers, will find the meaning sufficiently 
obvious and according to rule. Kaye’s third 
volume of the Sepoy War may be “ ignored” 
in the first volume of the History of the 
Indian Mutiny ; but the fact remains that it 
has been written and read, and is now avail- 
able. Nay, further, its contents are con- 
spicuously advertised at the end of the work 
under notice. Whether we prefer it tc 
Colonel Malleson’s book, or put it aside and 
accept the latter without reserve, we know 
that many of the chief actors in the 
common drama live to tell their own tales; 
and the controversy illustrated and kept 
alive by these many versions will not fairly 
subside till this and at least one succeeding 
generation shall have passed away. That, 
in arguing thus, we necessarily allude to 
motives rather than results, and to episodes 
of individual character as much as to general 
history, is no valid objection to the view 
taken. Where the main question is that of 
selecting statues for a permanent gallery, 
and of supplying exemplars to future ages, 
the study of inner life has a manifest im- 
portance. Failure incurred by honourable 
fulfilment of responsibility gives better 
claims to a niche than success following 
upon accident or, it may be, improper 
evasion of duty. In these cases there must 
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be no room for time-serving considerations : 
let such belong to those who have rewarded 
merit insufficiently, or demerit without 
equity—to men who have their own account 
to render for the use made of the “little 
brief authority”? committed to them. It 
were, however, well that a gap of time as 
well as space divided the historian from the 
personages of his drama. Not all these are 
heroes ; and not all heroes are of one stamp. 
Neither calumny nor detraction can, for in- 
stance, avail to change the estimate formed 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, whose passport to 
posterity may be held complete. But it is 
no reflection on other reputations to call 
exceptional such an example as this. 

If we subtract from Sir John Kaye’s 
bulky Volume III. his last two chapters on 
the Siege of Dehli, and admit, on the other 
hand, Colonel Malleson’s account of the 
relief. or “reinforcement”? of Lakhndo by 
Outram and Havelock, the two books we 
have already compared treat much of the 
same period, and traverse much of the same 
ground, Exclusive of Dehli there is, in 
actual space occupied, barely a difference of 
two pages. Certain passages are little more 
than counterparts one of the other; we 
may cite, for example, the story of De 
Kantrow's behaviour at Mainpuri (pp. 
157-60). This is as it should be; and the 
coincidence cannot be otherwise than satis- 
factory to the reader. In other places we 
may regret that more of the earlier detail 
has not been retained. Mr. Cracroft Wil- 
son’s energetic action at Moradabad is a case 
in point; but we hardly expect Colonel 
Malleson to subscribe unreservedly to Kaye’s 
too general assertion, in reference to that 
phase of the Mutiny, that “the Sepoy is 
easily wrought upon by brave words, aided 
by a manly presence and a confident de- 
meanour.’”’ Influence easily exercised in 
ordinary times might well be wanting at the 
critical period in question, though words, 
presence, and demeanour were all that could 
be desired. 

The story of the siege of Lakhndo, from 
the side of the besieged, is graphically naz- 
rated; and even for such as regard it as a 
mere variation in an oft-repeated theme it 
will have a thrilling interest. Colonel Mal- 
leson may be felicitated for the clear, con- 
cise, and sympathetic style adopted in this 
particular portion of his work. It occasion- 
ally reminds us of his predecessor, though 
without semblance of conscious imitation ; 
and in the selection of details the later is, 
perhaps, the more practical of the two his- 
torians. His tribute to the memory of 
Henry Lawrence, too noble of nature to be 
ennobled by man’s distinctions, well merits 
enrolment among the many worthy testi- 
monies which have already been recorded in 
honour of that exceptionally gifted soldier- 
statesman. It is a graceful pendant to 
Kaye’s eloquent homage, as well as to the 
admirable paragraph in the Report of 
Brigadier Inglis of September 26, 1857, 
concluding with these touching and power- 
fal words :— 


* Feeling as keenly and as gratefully as I do the 
obligations that the whole of us are under to this 
great and good man, I trust the Government of 
India will pardon me for having attempted, how- 
ever imperfectly, to pourtray them. In him every 





good and deserving soldier lost a friend and a 
chief capable of discriminating, and ever on the 
alert to reward, merit, no matter how humble the 
sphere in which it was exhibited.” 
Let us add that this brief extract will be 
comparatively unintelligible to those who, 
if they have read, cannot clearly recall the 
two or three sentences which immediately 
precede it. We do not now quote them, be- 
cause our space is limited; and to render 
full justice to the writer it would be neces- 
sary to reprint the whole despatch. More- 
over, the despatch itself is essentially graven 
in permanent history. As Colonel Malleson 
truly writes :— 
“Tt records with unsurpassed modesty, untinged 
by a shadow of self-laudation, a long deed of 
heroism, unsurpassed and unsurpassable—to be 
spoken of with reverence so long as the pulse of 
the English heart beats high in appreciation of 
what is brave, of what is manly, of what is noble.” 
We have adopted Colonel Malleson’s 
orthography throughout this notice, though 
it is neither consistent nor in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of transliteration in 
which we believe. But the importance of 
the subject treated makes the mere question 
of names secondary; and a new edition 
would give opportunity of revision in this 
respect, as well as in one or two slight 
printer’s defects—such, for instance, as the 
double columns of footnotes at page 402, 
&c., which, as now arranged, are sometimes 
confusing. F. J. Goupsmip. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION IN RELATION TO EXIST- 
ING LEGAL RIGHTS. 


Das Arbeitsverhiltniss gemiiss dem heutigen 
Recht. Von Lugo Brentano, (Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot.) 


THIs volume offers a condensed and popular 
summary of the author’s larger work on 
the Workmen’s Associations of the present 
day (Die Arbeitesgilden der Gegenwart), or 
perhaps we should say, rather, of the con- 
clusions concerning the labour question to 
which the author has been led by his re- 
searches touching trade societies. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an 
historical sketch of the different phases 
assumed by the so-called “ labour question,” 
according to the varying constitution of the 
social grades whose industrial interests have 
been liable to come into collision. Accord- 
ing to him, whenever one established cus- 
tomary order of a fairly equitable kind 
begins to fall into decay or threatens to 
break up from within, the weaker. members 
of the community (who, because of their 
weakness, had most need of the protection 
given by law and social order) tend to 
associate for mutual protection, and by 
their association become so strong as to 
form a power in the next scheme of social 
organisation, and continue dominant till that 
scheme in its turn breaks up, and a new gene- 
ration ofassociated weak ones inheritsthereins 
of misused power. The first step in this pro- 
cess, according tothe author’s view, was taken 
early in the Middle Ages, when the strength 
of the tribal bond gave way, and chiefs 
and followers settled side by side upon con- 
quered land, of which the former took the 
lion’s share. The military chief became the 
landed noble, while the mere freeman, trans- 





formed into a small proprietor, had his in- 
dependence threatened by all the encroach- 
ments which wealth always has it in its 
power to make upon poverty. In some 
parts of Europe the organisation of the 
village community supplied a check to the 
preponderance of the patrician landowner ; 
while in some cases, though less generally 
than is implied in Brentano’s narrative, 
voluntary associations, or guilds, of the 
lesser freemen took the place of the con- 
ventional family, and served in the same 
way to protect the rights of individual 
members against strong-armed oppres- 
sors. In some cases—though, again, this. 
development cannot fairly be represented 
as the rule—when a village grew into a 
town, the small freemen, who had been of 
little consequence as agriculturists, rose to 
importance as landlords, and began to 
form within the town itself a class of old 
freemen—-patrician burghers, whose in- 
herited privileges often pressed hardly on 
the rising population of traders and artisans 
without an hereditary claim upon the land. 
In the free cities of Italy these two steps 
seem to merge into one, and we find the 
townsmen of various crafts united in an- 
tagonism to a feudal aristocracy dwelling in 
castles outside the city walls, as well as 
in palaces within, and often contending 
with the citizens for control of the 
Government. In some of the Germanic 
towns, the dominant factions for a time 
consisted of a privileged section of the 
citizens, while the military aristocracy was 
neither numerous enough to form a class 
nor powerful enough to be formidable singly. 
But in all these cases the rivalry of classes 
was rather political than economical, since 
even when economical rights or privileges 
were in dispute, the appeal was to arms 
rather than to the peaceful arts of com- 
merce with their seductive promises of 
reciprocal gain. In the attempt to give 
unity to the narrative, Brentano has rather 
overlooked one natural distinction, which, 
however, by no means affects the value of 
his argument. He contends that the labour 
question is as old as inequality of wealth, 
which is the same as saying that it is as old 
as the first beginnings of social organisation ; 
and this is not to be disputed ; but when all 
labour is agricultural, the labour quesiion 
and the land question are identical, and the 
existence of both dates for us in this sense 
from the first village-settlements of the 
Western barbarians. But when other kinds 
of labour than agricultural become of im- 
portance—+.e., with the first developments of 
a town out of a village—a primitive “‘ labour 
question ’’ which has nothing to do with 
land begins to become recognisable; and 
from this point the author’s historical sum- 
mary seems to rest on firmer ground. The 
earliest trade-companies, or corporations, 
like the primitive village-community, in- 
cluded members of various degrees, whose 
customary rights and obligations were im- 
partially laid down, and whose recognition 
was a part of the constitution of the body. 
The free citizen who followed a craft for 
subsistence, presumably the same as his 
father before him, entered into alliance with 
those of his own degree for mutual protec- 
tion against other trades and classes, but 
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not against his own dependents, the journey- 
men and apprentices, most of whom must 
Jook forward to attaining the rank of master- 
workman in due course. The author dates the 
rise of the social and economical problems of 
the present day from the time when the 
journeymen (or Gesellen, the exact equiva- 
lent of the English colloquial “ mates’’) 
began to outnumber the master-workmen, 
so that a proportion of them remained 
journeymen always. Towards the end of 
the fourteenth century it had become an 
object with the corporations to limit com- 
petition, so that it was hard for new 
masters to be received to membership ex- 
cept on the score of descent or marriage ; 
and when the rank of master became a 
privilege worth defending, even against 
the ablest journeymen, a cross division 
began to break up the old unity of purpose 
throughout the trade. As early as the four- 
teenth century the Gesellen began to form 
associations of their own, for mutual assist- 
ance and the defence of their customary 
privileges—in fact, for economical action— 
just at the time when the corporations (in 
free cities) became a political power, and 
had earned the right to speak in the 
name of the State when they wished to 
legislate in favour of their own interest 
as master-craftsmen. In the fifteenth and 
succeeding centuries strikes became com- 
mon, while the combination of workmen 
against their employers was made illegal by 
the latter as the organ of Government. The 
situation continued unchanged as long as 
the national industries continued to be 
carried on by small employers; but when 
the large capitalist appears upou the scene, 
desiring beyond everything an abundant 
supply of cheap labour, the journeymen 
who have passed through a_ regular 
apprenticeship begin to find their own 
customary rank worth defending, and give 
their support to the protective legislation 
which limited the number of apprentices and 
fixed the length of their term of servitude. 
The original object of all the internal regu- 
lations of the corporations was to secure a 
minimum of professional skill in all grades 
of the craft ; but just as the masters became 
jealous of the competition of the Gesellen, so 
the Gesell became jealous of the Lehrling or 
apprentice, while the poorest class, which 
could not afford the luxury of a seven years’ 
curriculum, began, in common with the large 
capitalists, to evade the laws concerning ap- 
prenticeship so systematically. that they 
became virtually obsolete long before their 
formal repeal. Adam Smith, as the mouth- 
piece of free-trade in labour, was on the side 
of repeal in England, on the ground that it 
was the labourer’s right to dispose of his 
labour as he thought best; and to the majority 
of unskilled labourers the removal of restric- 
tions on their choice of an employment 
seemed, and no doubt practically was, a 
relief. It was not a boon only to the class 
of skilled workmen, who had been secured, 
by the old customary regulations, in posses- 
sion of as good a market for their labour as 
they could possibly hope to obtain by free 
competition. The author shows rare im- 
partiality in his treatment of this economical 
epoch, doing justice at once to the speculative 
gain when the right of the working-classes to 
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dispose of their labour at their own discretion 


is fully recognised, and to the practical 
loss if, for a time, the right to sell on the 
best terms possible does not include power 
to obtain even as good terms as hereto- 
point that economists 
of the middle and of the working- 
classes have most difficulty in coming to an 
understanding. The former insist on the 
concession of equal rights to all classes 
alike to make what contracts they please ; 
the latter contend that the concession of a 
formal right is nugatory unless they are 
practically able to decline a contract of 
which the terms are displeasing. Logically, 
the patriot who spends his life in contending 
for political liberty is free already if he dis- 
owns the control of the usurper: he is free 
to defy, disobey, and die on the scaffold. 
So the labourer is free to refuse work on 
what he considers unfair terms; but, as a 
witness once observed under cross-examina- 
tion, he is not free not to starve if he refuses 
the only work obtainable. In fact, free trade 
in labour, as in everything else, is most for 
the advantage of those who control the 
market ; and the benefits it has to confer on 
the weaker section of the community are 
mainly indirect, in giving free play to all 
forms of natural ability, the influence of 
which is, in the long run, less oppressive 
than that of artificial privilege. 

The problem of the future is to give reality 
to the legal rights of the industrial masses ; 
and the remainder of the volume is intended 
to show, against Marx, Lasalle, and the Ger- 
man party of ‘‘ Social Democracy,” that this 
end may be attained by peaceful develop- 
ment of the existing order, without either 
social or political revolutions. The principle 
of class-association, or united action on 
the part of those whose interests are iden- 
tical, which Brentano traces from the 
action of the earliest guilds to that of 
contemporary trade-unions, appears to him 
to supply the necessary remedy for whatever 
practical inconveniences may have arisen 
side by side with the development of modern 
industry. The interest of all average work- 
men is identical, because, in practice, the 
labour of each one will fetch just the same 
as that of the rest, and all will suffer equally 
(in the long run) unless they combine to 
maintain such a standard of wages (or 
of wants) as shall prevent the gradual reduc- 
tion of their share in the gross production 
of national industry to the literal minimum 
of a “subsistence wage.” The author passes 
briefly over the transparent (but inveterate) 
fallacy of the commercial classes, that the 
single capitalist has more power to insist on 
@ minimum rate of profit than the associated 
labourers on a minimum rate of wages. 
But, after an enthusiastic recognition of the 
present merits and future prospects of 
English Trade Unionism, he turns to the 
companion institution of Boards of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation, as offering a needful 
and sufficient security against the aggres- 
sions of the operative class, supposing it 
were ever, by means of its associations, to 
become sufficiently powerful to dictate its 
own terms to the possessors of wealth, with- 
out regard to equity or expedience. He 
concludes with an earnest protest against 
the doctrine of the social reformers who 





wish to begin by levelling down, and a 

for the Liberal- se dream of ies 
the moral and intellectual level of all classes 
alike as a consequence of the desired eleva- 
tion of the lowest. Writing to recommend 
certain English institutions to his country- 
men, he naturally gives a somewhat idealised 
view of their perfection, but the book will 
not perhaps be the less serviceable on that 
account to English readers, who are subject 
to the opposite temptation of disparaging 
machinery which, however useful, works 
still with a degree of friction jarring to the 
nerves of the immediate bystander. 

Evita Srcox. 








The Relations between Ancient Russia and 
Scandinavia, and the Origin of the Russian 
State, Three Lectures delivered at the 
Taylor Institvtion, Oxford, by Dr, Vilhelm 
Thomsen, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy in the University of Copenhagen. 
(James Parker & Co.) 


Ir these masterly lectures were but scantily 
attended and imperfectly appreciated at the 
time of their delivery, this must be attri- 
buted, not to any defects of style or matter, 
but mainly to the difficulty which was felt 
in following the foreign pronunciation of the 
lecturer. Now that the spoken words ap- 
pear in print, the great merits of the lectures 
can at once be recognised. In excellent 
English, and with hardly a trace of foreign 
idiom, Dr. Thomsen has treated a difficult 
subject in a manner at once satisfactory to 
scholars and, it may be hoped, interesting 
even to general readers. 

Dr. Thomsen’s book forms an important 
chapter in the history of that wonderful 
outburst of Scandinavian energy which, be- 
tween the eighth and twelfth centuries, 
carfied the Norsemen as pirates, traders, 
colonists, or conquerors to the shores of the 
Caspian and the Euxine, to Labrador, 
Greenland, and Iceland, to Britain, France, 
Spain, and Italy, and which founded king- 
doms at Rouen, London, Dublin, Waterford, 
and Limerick, at Novgorod and Kiev, at 
Amalfi and Palermo. The history of the 
Western expeditions and conquests of the - 
vikings has repeatedly been written, while 
their exploits in Eastern Europe, which Dr. 
Thomsen has taken in hand, have attracted 
much less attention than they deserve. 

The chief authority for early Russian 
history is the chronicle of the monk Nestor, 
who wrote at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Nestor informs us that the Russ 
were a Scandinavian tribe who, under the 
chiefs Rurik and Askold, founded princi- 
palities at Novgorod and Kiev in the year 
862. Oleg, who succeeded Rurik at Nov- 
gorod, incorporated in his dominions “the 
mother of all Russian towns,” Kiev, which 
became the capital of the Russian State, and 
the nucleus of the future Russian Empire. 

Nestor’s account must have been derived 
from traditions current at Kiev in his own 
time, more than two centuries after the Norse 
conquest. His narrative, in its early portions, 
is obviously uncritical; it involves sundry 
historical difficulties, and some chronological 
impossibilities. The broad outlines of the 
story have, however, been generally ac- 
cepted, corroborated as they are from other 
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sources. But that Holy Russia should owe 
the beginnings of her national existence, and 
even her very name, to a Scandinavian tribe, 
is an historical doctrine which has proved 
profoundly distasteful to the modern apostles 
of the Panslavonic creed ; and hence, during 
the last twenty years, Nestor’s account has 
been made the object of violent and per- 
sistent attacks in a host of Russian books, 
articles, and pamphlets. 

In refutation of such recent Russian 
criticism, Dr. Thomsen has set himself the 
task of proving that, in spite of all imper- 
fections, Nestor’s account of the origin of 
the Russian State is substantially correct, 
and in these lectures he aims at establishing 
beyond further dispute “that the tribe which 
in the ninth century founded the Russian 
State, and to whom the name Russ was 
originally applied, really were ‘ Northmen’ 
or Scandinavians of Swedish origin.” 

Though Dr. Thomsen, as a Scandinavian 
philologist, relies mainly on the linguistic 
evidence, he deals in his first lecture with 
the historical aspects of the question. As it 
is admitted on all sides that in the tenth 
century the “ Russ” were the ruling tribe at 
Kiev, he briefly reviews the contemporary 
evidence which may determine whether 
these Russ were Scandinavians, as Nestor 
alleges, or Slavonians, as is asserted by 
recent Russian writers. 

The earliest mention of the Russ occurs in 
that portion of the Annales Bertiniani which 
was written by Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes. 
He tells us that in 839 the Greek Emperor 
Theophilos sent an embassy to the Frankish 
Emperor Lewis the Pious, who was then at 
Ingelheim. This embassy was accompanied 
by certain persons who said that they be- 
longed to the nation of the Rhos, and who 
asked permission of Lewis to return to their 
own country through his dominions. Pru- 
dentius says that the Emperor found on 
enquiry that these persons who called them- 
selves Rhos were really Swedes. 

Six-and-twenty years later, in 865, a host 
of freebooters from Kiev descended the 
Dnieper with 200 ships, and attacked Con- 
stantinople. This inroad is the subject of 
two extant sermons and of an encyclical 
epistle written by Photios, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. Photios calls the invading 
tribe rd ‘Péc, while the Venetian chronicler, 
Johannes Diaconus, who mentions this same 
attack, says that the invaders were “ North- 
men ”’—gentes Normannorum. 

The Russ, ro ‘Péc, again attacked Con- 
stantinople under Oleg in 907, and under 
Igor in 941 and 944. Now, the Lombard 
Lindprand, Bishop of Cremona, who in 948 
was Ambassador at Constantinople, gives 
an account derived from an eye-witness, his 
own step-father, of the inroad of Igor, and 
he explains that those “‘ whom the Greeks 
call Russians (Rusii) we call Northmen” 
(Nordmanni). 

Several Arab writers, among whom may 
be named Ibn Dustah, Ibn Fadhlan, Masudi, 
and Ahmed al-KAtib, give accounts of the 
heathen Ris who came from Kuyabah 
(Kiev), who plundered the Slavs, and infested 
the Caspian and Euxine; and one of them 
gives it as his opinion that the Northmen 
who attacked Seville in 844 were the same 
people as the Ris who infested the Black Sea. 





Thus it is plain that the plunderers, 
pirates, and traders who swarmed down the 
Dnieper, the Don, and the Volga, to the 
coasts of the Euxine and the Caspian, and 
who were called either ‘Pic or “Povow by 
the Byzantine Greeks, were believed by con- 
temporary writers to be the same people 
who in Western Europe were called Nord- 
manni. 

Strong as is the historical evidence in 
favour of the Scandinavian affinities of the 
Russ, the argument from philology is not 
less conclusive. In the first place, Nestor 

ives translations of two treaties made in 
912 and 945 between the Russ—‘‘we of 
Russian birth ”—and the Byzantine Greeks. 
In the first treaty we have the names of 
fifteen Russian ambassadors; in the second, 
of twenty-five ambassadors and of twenty- 
five merchants. In the first treaty none of 
the names are Slavonic; in the second, only 
three. To take a few well-known “ Russ” 
names, we recognise Igor or "Iyyop as the 
old Norse Ingvarr; Olga, wife of Igor, as 
Helga; Oleg as Helgi; and Rurik as 
Hreerekr. 

But the evidence afforded by these ‘‘ Rus- 
sian” names is surpassed in interest and 
importance by the specimens of the lan- 
guage of the ancient Russ which are 
afforded by the names of the cataracts of 
the Dnieper handed down to us by the 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus. I 
think it may be affirmed that there does not 
exist anywhere a neater and more conclu- 
sive application of philology to the solution 
of an ethnological problem than that which 
is set forth in Dr. Thomsen’s examination 
of the names of the seven cataracts. Con- 
stantine describes the passage of the 
rapids, and gives us their names both 
in Slavonic (Z«AaPiuvori), and in Russ 
(Pwoori), together with an explanation of 
the meaning of the names. It turns ont 
that “the Slavonic names are really 


pure Slavonic, and some of them com-, 


pletely agree with the modern Russian 
names of the rapids;” while those 
names which Constantine calis ‘“ Russ” 
prove to be Scandinavian words—in fact, 
“ Old Norse.”” These names have frequently 
been discussed, notably by Kunik, Lehr- 
berg, and Zeuss. The only English account 
of them with which I am acquainted is an 
unsatisfactory notice in Dr. Latham’s 
Nationalities of Europe, which seems to 
have been mainly derived from Zeuss. Dr. 
Thomsen succeeds in giving a much more 
complete explanation than those offered by 
his predecessors. Neither Zeuss nor Lehr- 
berg was able to explain the names of the 
fourth and seventh cataracts, and it now 
turns out, from a fresh collation of the 
principal MS. of Constantine’s work, that 
the Russ names of these two cataracts are 
incorrectly given in the printed texts. Dr. 
Thomsen justly prides himself on being able 
for the first time to give a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of the whole series 
of twelve names, two, unfortunately, being 
wanting in the text. 

The Old Norse name of a rapid or water- 
fall is fors, a word which we find repeatedly 
as force in those parts of England which 
were settled by the Northmen, as in the 
cases of Ara Force and Barrow Force in 





Cumberland. The corresponding Old Sla- 
vonic word is prag’, which answers to the 
modern Russian pordg’, a rapid. Now, Con- 
stantine tells us that the name of the fifth 
rapid was Baruforos in Russ, and Vulneprach 
in Slavonic, because, he says, this rapid 
“ends in a great whirl” or wave. The 
meanings of the two names are perfectly 
transparent: they both mean the ‘“ Wave- 
Fall,” a wave being bdéra (gen. baru) in Old 
Norse, and vl’na (adj. vi’n’nyi) in Old 
Slavonic. 

To take another instance: we learn that 
the second rapid was called Ulvorsi in Russ, 
and Ostrovuniprach in Slavonic. These are 
obviously Holm-fors and Ostrov’nyi-prag’, 
the “ Island-Fall,” an island being holmr 
in Old Norse, and ostrov’ (adj. ostrov’nyi) in 
Old Slavonic. This agrees with Constan- 
tine’s interpretation of the names, and is 
explained by the fact that near the second 
rapid. the course of the Dnieper is inter- 
rupted by a small island. 

Hardly less convincing are the results 
obtained from the investigation of the names 
of the remaining rapids; all the so-called 
Russ names turn out to be pure Norse, the 
slight errors and confusions in Constantine’s 
account being just such as might easily be 
committed by a writer ignorant of Norse 
and Slavonic, who was explaining the matter 
at second-hand. 

The philological argument is by itself 
amply sufficient to establish the Scandi- 
navian affinities of the Russ, and it has 
never been fairly faced by the modern Russian 
opponents of the Scandinavian theory. But 
if it is admitted, as it must be, that the 
“Russ” of Kiev were Scandinavians, the 
difficulty remains of explaining the origin 
and meaning of the name Russ, and of 
accounting for the fact that no Scandinavian 
people are known to have designated them- 
selves by any such name. Dr. Thomsen 
believes that the Byzantine name ‘Pac came 
through the Khazar Tatars from the Slavs, 
who themselves obtained the name from the 
Finnic tribes on the Baltic, who must have 
been the first to make acquaintance with the 
Scandinavian invaders from the opposite 
coast of Sweden. This theory is confirmed 
by the fact that the Finnic name for Sweden 
is Ruotsi. The Finnic languages, however, 
do not afford any explanation of the word, 
which seems to have been obtained from the 
Norse. The Finnic word Juots-alaiset,. 
“ Swedes ” (literally, “‘ Sweden-folk ”), may 
have been derived by partial translation 
from the Norse rodhs-karlar or rodhs-menn, 
“rowers” or “oarsmen,” by which the 
Scandinavian seafarers may probably have 
designated themselves. It may be noted 
that in Norway the word réss-man still de- 
notes ‘‘ a fisherman” or ‘‘ boatman.” 

Space fails for any notice of Dr. Thom- 
sen’s discussion of the meaning and etymo- 
logy of the word Varangian, or of his list of 
the Norse words which still survive in the 
Russian language—such, for example, as 
knout, which is the Old Norse knitr, and our 
English knot. . 

It will not do, however, entirely to pass 
over Dr. Thomsen’s sketch of Russian ethno- 
graphy. He shows how very minute a 


fraction of the huge Russian empire is really 
Slavonic. The original Russo-Slavonic area 
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was a tract on the head-waters of the Dwina, 
the Volga, and the Dnieper, hardly larger 
than Great Britain. .To the north, east, and 
south, these Slavs were completely hemmed 
in by Finnie and Ugric tribes and Tatar 
hordes. The Northmen laid the first found- 
ations of a settled State at Kiev, and, after 
becoming themselves Slavonised, gradually 
absor and Slavonised the Finns and 
Tatars of the surrounding regions. Thus 
it has come to pass that in Russia we find 
a nation which is mainly Turanian in blood, 
Slavonic in language, and Scandinavian in 
name. The case of Russia is analogous to 
those of Lombardy, Burgundy, and France, 
lands of which the designation is Teutonic, 
the blood Keltic, and the speech Romance. 
Isaac TaYLor. 








What is an Index? A few Notes on Indezes 
and Indexers. By Henry B. Wheatley. 
(Index Society.) 


One of the results of recent interchanges of 
experience and thought among those anxious 
to make literature more accessible and more 
helpful has been the formation of an Index 
Society, already numbering about 170 mem- 
bers, who aim at supplying thorough indexes 
to valuable works and collections which 
have hitherto lacked them; at issuing indexes 
to the literature of special subjects; and at 
gathering materials for a general reference- 
index. They have wisely commenced their 
publications by a little treatise in which the 
history and art of indexing are combined by 
their honorary secretary, whose high literary 
and bibliographical attainments specially 
fitted him for the task. 

Mr. Wheatley would rightly extend to all 
branches of knowledge the dictum of Sir 
Henry Thring that an index to the statute- 
law requires a thorough acquaintance with 
the entire law, lacking which an indexer 
cannot judge of the relative importance of 
different topics or the proper arrangement 
of the headings. If all authors were fit to 
write on the subject of their choice, they 
would accordingly be the best indexers of 
their own books. Their indexes would in 
any case be free from those ignorant mis- 
apprehensions of the text which are some- 
times found, nor would many authors be so 
entirely blind to the needs of the consulter 
as to index under A “ A Monograph of the 
British Spongiadw,” under O “On the 
Iodide of Barium,” under T “ The late Prof. 
Boole” and “The Mohawk Language,” 
specimens taken by Mr. Wheatley from the 
index of a contemporary magazine ; or under 
I “Tf Protestants are Heretics let the Papists 
prove them so from Scripture,” which seems 
to be a fair sample of the index to Isaacson’s 
edition of Jewel’s Apology. Mr. Wheatley 
takes occasion to point out once more that 
the absurd rule of the British Museum 
compels its catalogue-makers to enter anony- 
mous works under headings where the 
reader would not look for them: thus “A 
Kind of Dialogue in Hudibrasticks”’ is cata- 
logued under Kind, and “How to make 
several kinds of miniature pumps and a fire- 
ngine” under Kinds! é 

The duty of conciseness is enforced, but 
we are at the same time enjoined never to 
omit the drift of the reference. Two re- 





markable instances of the contrary fault are 

iven. The index to Scott’s edition of 
Swift has 638 references to Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, without any mention of the nature 
of the allusions to him: moreover, these are 
divided under three headings, 227 being 
placed under ‘‘ Harley (Robert),” 111 under 
“Oxford (Lord),” and 300 under “Trea- 
surer, Lord Oxford.” Ayscough’s index to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine has 2,411 refer- 
ences to the name “Smith” without any 
distinguishing initials, and Mr. Solly has 
calculated that it would take eight days’ 
work at ten hours a day to find out what 
the magazine contained about any one per- 
son of the name. 

The indexing-rules of the society are given, 
with many additional hints, and a list of all 
the indexes in English, and published as 
separate volumes, which Mr. Wheatley can 
remember. He does not claim completeness 
for it as yet, and we miss the admirable con- 
cordance to Shakspere’s poems by Mrs. 
Howard Furness, the index to Mommsen’s 
Rome, Spelman’s Villare Anglicwm, the 
anonymous “ Book of the Names ”’ of places 
in England and Wales, published in 1657, 
and Nomina Villarum Eboracensium (1768), 


‘James Moore’s List of Castles and Monas- 


teries, and the indexes to Accounts and 
Papers published by order of the House of 
Commons since 1870. The list is, however, 
to be made perfect and supplemented by a 
list of similar indexes in foreign languages. 

The historical account, which occupies 
nearly half the work, traces back the use of 
the word “index;” tells of its struggles 
with “table,” “ register,’ and other rivals ; 
records the most illustrious indexers from 
Seneca to Macaulay; quotes eulogiums of 
the indexer’s art; and has much else to say 
on the subject. The author’s plan gave him 
a chance of showing his powers of anecdote 
and humorous illustration, of which he has 
availed himself so very amply that almost 
every page is amusing. One of the best 
stories is that about William Bromley, whose 
Travels, on his becoming a candidate for the 
Speakership, were reprinted by his Whig 
enemies, with the addition of a ridiculous 
index, containing such items as “ Hight 
pictures take up less room than sixteen of 
the same size, p. 14,” ‘“ February an ill sea- 
son to see a garden in, p. 53,” ‘ The Duchess 
Dowager of Savoy, who was grandmother to 
the present Duke, was mother to his father, 
p. 243.” Was it because the shade of 
Bromley was still unavenged that Macaulay 
wrote to his publishers, ‘“‘ Let nod Tory 
make the Index to my History” ? 

Epwarp B. NicHoLson. 











TWO EARLY ZWINGLIAN PAMPHLETS, 


Our Saviour Jesus Christe hath not over- 
charged his chirche with many ceremonies. 
The Lorde shall knit by his mynde in 
fewe wordes for our rightwise making 
even by faith onely to be justified. Esaye x. 
M.D.XLIU. in Febru. 


G The Rekening and declaracion of the faith 
and beleif of Huldrik Zwingly bischoppe 
of Ziiryk the cheif town of Helvetia sent to 
Charles V that nowe is Emprour of Rome : 
holdinge a Perlemente or Cownsaill at Aus- 








— 


brough with the cheif lordis and lerned men 
of Germanye. The yere of our lorde 
MDXXX in the monethe of Julye. 

4 Come ye to me all that labour and ar 
laden and I shall refreshe you. Mathe. xi. 

q The verite will have the victory: presse 
ye it down never so strongly. 

{ Translated and imprynted at Ziiryk in 
Marche anno Do. mpxtitl. 


We have placed the titles of these two 
little works together, partly because they 
are the two earliest publications which indi- 
cate how the tide of the English Reforma- 
tion was likely to run, partly because the 
only copies of them we have ever met with 
are bound together in the same volume 
(Tanner 809) in the Bodleian Library. By 
whom they were written, and whether they 
were composed by the same individual or 
not, does not appear. And it is by no 
means a necessary inference from their 
having been bound together that Bishop 
Tanner of St. Asaph, in whose collection 
they exist, considered them to be by the 
same hand. Neither is there much internal 


evidence to judge by, excepting the remark- 


able uniformity in spelling, or rather mis- 
spelling, certain English words, like chirche 
and others, that would lead the reader to 
pronounce them to be from the same pen. 
It seems probable that one or both of them 
were written by one of the priests who 
being married had fled the country to escape 
the penalties of the Act of the Six Articles, 
which induced Cranmer to send his second 
wife back to her friends in Germany. The 
two together throw a good deal of light 
upon the proceedings of the English Refor- 
mation. 

And first of all, as regards the operation of 
the Act of the Six Articles, it has commonly 
been thought that it was not very rigidly en- 
forced. The principal effects of it that his- 
torians have noticed were the separation of 
the Primate from Osiander’s niece, and the 
resignation by Latimer of the bishopric of 
Worcester. Foxe enumerates the names and 
the tenor of the indictments of many persons 
who were presented under the Act, but the 
second of these pamphlets supplies us with 
the information that several priests who had 
married went into voluntary exile, refusing 
to forsake their wives. At the conclusion 
of the translation of Zwingli’s confession of 
faith there is added a prayer, which occupies 
the last five pages, and which professes to be 
“the complaining prayer of the poor perse- 
cuted married priests, with their wives and 
children chased out of England into sundry 
places of Germanye, crying unto God in 
their hard desolate exile and grievous afflic- 
tion.’”” From the prayer it also appears that 
the English residents in Antwerp had been 
forbidden to suffer these exiles “to come 
into their houses for any relief and succour.” 

We need not say anything of the main 
part of this volume, which consists of the 
translation of the confession which Zwingli 
presented to the Emperor, for though few 
people will have read it in English, the 
Latin original is well known, and occupies a 
place in all collections of the authentic docu- 
ments of the faith of the Reformed Churches. 
Anyone who wishes to become acquainted 
with it will find it in Niemeyer’s Sylloge 
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Confessionum. But the translator’s Preface 
to the Reader, which occupies the first four 
pages, is instructive, as showing how com- 
pletely the writer identifies his faith with 
that of the Swiss Reformers, ‘and how little 
he has in common with Lutheranism, except 
the mere doctrine of justification by faith, 
which was held equally by Luther and 
Zwingli. The translation, it is said in the 
Preface, was purposely made to show the 
English people what they ought to believe 
under the circumstances of the perpetual 
changes which were going on in their coun- 
try. The state of affairs in England, which 
seemed to the writer to make this publica- 
tion desirable, is described as follows :— 


“‘ Many there are also among this lay sort which 
be yet weak, ignorant, and in doubt what they 
shall believe, and in the more doubt for that they 
hear such diversity of preaching one against 
another, such contradictions among them that 
should be learned and wise. They see also daily 
new articles of their faith made of new bishops in 
their new books of new institutions, They see 
them confirmed with none authority of the old 
faith and old Scriptures, but violently thrust in 
with authority of new acts and sword as though 
hitherto the church of England had from the 
beginning erred in the faith, destituted so long 
and many years, and latelier found faith. Which 
new inconstancy and inconstant novite now 
making, tomorrow marring, this year enacting, 
the next unacting, this day to be kept work-day, 
the next year the same to be kept holy and idle, 
and siche lyke of rookis hares and pertriches. 
The simple people I say seeing this inconstancy, 
no marvel though they cannot tell whom nor what 
they may believe” (Sign. A. 2). 

The small piece of history at the end of this 
Preface must be taken for what it is worth, 
and with allowance for aslight exaggeration of 
expression; but it must be remembered, also, 
that it was written at Ziirich within twelve 
years of the event that it narrates. After 
giving a brief analysis of the contents of the 
Confession, which the writer thinks anyone 
comparing it with the English version of the 
Scriptures will find abundantly confirmed 
by God’s word, he concludes the Preface as 
follows :— 


“But when the Pope had seen this godly bishop’s 
faith and religion so to prosper and prevail, and 
his evangelic doctrine so wide to spread that 
neither his furious drunken chaplain Eccius, nor 
yet his fleckische slow beste Cocleus, durst not 
once move pen against the majesty of Zwinglye, 
his most eloquent heroical style, rareerudition, with 
most excellent divine learning, then he hired certain 
lantsknyghtes to kill him, which smitten through 
with a morespike said—My body have ye slain, 
but my soul ye cannot. Then his body quartered 
and brente, on the morrow his heart was found 
unperished in the ashes, of the which many a 
learned man is risen in whose books, sermons, and 
lessons Zwingly yet liveth here in a blessed me- 
morial, and his soul liveth in heaven in the 
glorious fruition of the blessed Trinitye, to whom 
be honour and praise for ever, Amen” (Sign. A. 4), 

In estimating the effect of the doctrine of 
the Swiss Reformation on the course which 
matters took in England, as exhibited in 
these two little works, it must not be for- 
gotten that twelve years afterwards an- 
other English translation of the Confession 
of the Faith of Zwingli was made by another 
English exile who ran away from the Marian 
persecutions. This little work was published 
at Geneva in 1555, and was written in en- 
tire ignorance that there had been a previous 





English translation. Thomas Cottesford, 
who was the translator, had played a promi- 
nent part as a Reformer during the pre- 
ceding reign. He had been one of the 
Commissioners, and had been chaplain to 
the Commission appointed in 1547 by Ed- 
ward VI. to visit the western dioceses, in- 
hibiting the jurisdiction of the bishops by 
virtue of the Royal prerogative, and has 
with good reason been thought to have 
been concerned in drawing up the second 
Prayer Book and the Forty-two Articles of 
1552. This translator also identifies his 
faith with that of Zwingli, whom he also 
designates as Bishop of Ziirich, a name and 
title which it is hardly necessary to say was 
usurped by Zwingli in the sense of being 
superintendent or chief minister of the 
church in what was then considered the 
chief town in Helvetia. The value of the 
fact that there were two distinct transla- 
tions into English of Zwingli’s Confession 
of 1530 is still further enhanced when it is 
remembered that there was never any trans- 
lation of the far more important Confession 
of Augsburg. 

The importance of the other work whose 
title has been placed at the head of this 
article is that it serves to illustrate and con- 
firm this view of the progress of Zwinglian- 
ism in England. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to read through the names and the 
tenets of those who were prosecuted under 
the Act, or subsequently to the Act, of the 
Six Articles of 1541 will easily see that 
they are nearly all arraigned under the de- 
signation of Sacramentaries, which was the 
name that the Lutherans had fastened on 
the Zwinglians, or as holding doctrines ex- 
actly equivalent to Zwingli’s on the subject 
of the Mass and other points—the real ques- 
tion at issue being whether there was any 
other special. grace conferred in the Holy 
Eucharist over and above what was gained 
by the reading of the word of God. 

Now, the whole tone of this little work 
falls in so exactly with this view as advo- 
cated by Zwingli that it seems difficult not 
to believe that, as they are published one in 
February and the other in March of the 
same year, 1543, they were written by 
one and the same author. The argument, 
however, will not be weakened if it be 
supposed that a second of these exiled 
married priests of the reign of Henry VIII. 
had adopted precisely the same opinions. 
The work itself, though short, is somewhat 
heavy reading. It makes its direct appeal 
to Scripture in defence of every proposition. 
The author argues against the use of chalices, 
candlesticks, cruets, &c., in the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
on the ground that no mention is made of 
them in the original institution, and contrasts 
the simplicity of Holy Scripture with the 
perplexity caused by the discussions of the 
schoolmen “ which were and are wont now- 
adays to be disputed in schools, universi- 
ties, and freerly in doctorisch and popisch 
pulpittis ;” Christ, it being alleged, having 
“at his —_ taught them plainly the firm faith 
in and to believe in God. He disputed of brotherly 
love clearly, and treated of the remission of sins, 
of patience and constancy in adversity, and 
peer them of the assured certain hope of that 

lessed life to come, For these things are whole- 





some and —— ing to our salvation, and to the 
knowl of God; these things requireth He of 
his people” (Signat A. 8). 

After this follows a description of all the 
sacraments that Christ had ordained in his 
church, which are only two—viz., baptism 
and the sign or remembrance of his body and 
blood, which are, however, inferior in their 
efficacy to faith by which we are justified. 
The view of the simplicity of all ordinances 
under the Gospel is further enforced by the 
examples of the conduct of the Apostles as’ 
recorded in the Acts. Thus St. Peter is said 
to have insisted with Cornelius’ on nothing 
but faith in Jesus Christ, without once men- 
tioning matins, evensong, censing, candles, 
&c. Also 
“St. Paul not only bindeth the preachers of the 
Gospel unto the same brief and simple plain kind 
of doctrine, but besides that he prophesieth certain 
pestilent Pharisees and papists to come which 
(even as we now see them) will not hear that 
same truth delivered to the churches confessed 
and confirmed with miracles, but will turn them- 
selves unto vain fables and most vain lies and 
trifles” (Signat O. 1). 

The description of the efficacy of sacra- 
ments is almost in words which Zwingli 
himself might have written :— 

“The faithful saints in the congregation are 
justified and absolved by faith only, and not 

ry sacraments. For sacraments exercise, and 
in a manner excite and stir up faith, for they 
are visible actions instituted of the Lord to the 
intent He might represent unto us his mysteries 
and gifts, and so testify toward us his will, 
exercise and whet our faith, gather and bind us 
together into one religion, and to. admonish us of 
our office. As ye may see in Baptism, for that 
representeth unto us that it is He only which 
washeth us from our sins, by it witnessing that he 
favoureth us; yea, and that he will be our God, 
one alone for us All-sufficient. Howoftsoever 
8 magi is given in the congregation, the faith of 
holy men is exercised. Besides that, it gathereth 
and bringeth us together outwardly into his people 
and warneth us to mortify and slay our carnal 
affectes that daily we mought dye with the Lord 
and rise again with him into a new life. Again, 
in the supper of the Lord it is signified that the 
body and blood of our Lord are spent and laid 
forth for us on the cross to satisfy our Father's 
justice and give more life to the believers. 

herefore, when the bread is raught unto us 
(which bread the Lord called as it were in si 
and token, or after the similitude and after the 
manner of speaking appropriated to sacraments, 
his body) a manifest token is given that the Lord 
offered himself all whole unto us that we might 
have our fruition and sight of Him in faith. 
And thus our faith is exercised in that mystyk 
accion” (Signat C. 4), 

This extract, which might be illustrated 
by parallel expressions of opinion in the 
works of nearly every Reformer of the reign 
of Edward VI., plainly shows what was 
meant by the efficacia signa gratiae of the 
Forty-two Articles. We are not concerned 
here with the slight change in the direction 
of Calvinism which came over the spirit of 
the Reformation in Elizabeth’s reign. The 
chief interest of the two pamphlets we have 
been reviewing consists in their being among 
the earliest indications of the Zwinglian 
doctrine of the sacraments beginning to 
spread among English people. So far as we 


know, neither of them has been noticed by 
any historian of the period, and it is no 
wonder if people misrepresent history when 
they bring to its study preconceived opinions 
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as to what must have been its course, and 
never give themselves a chance of correcting 
those opinions by referring to contemporary 
publications, the only trustworthy autho- 
rities on any points of history. 

The conclusion of this pamphlet is almost 
prophetic of the spoliation of church orna- 
ments which commenced four years after- 
wards, and for which it attempts to furnish 
the justification. It consists of an ex- 
hortation to Christians to cast off the burden 
of unprofitable superstitious ceremonies :— 

‘“‘ Wherefore, whatsoever cost, what charge and 
burdens the congregations this day sustain, with 
whatsoever laws, rites, ceremonies, traditions of 
men, appear they never so comely and decent (as 
they say), with what and how many soever decrees 
and disputations the co: ation be yet snarled, 
combred and clogged, neither of the Lord nor of 
the Apostles, nor of none Apostelyk men have 
they received them, but of the evil idle bellye 
burdens of the earth, the superstitious papiste, and 
of those covetous priests and greedy bishops which, 
as they have hitherto been ever in learning and 
never comen to the knowledge of the truth, even 
so plainly have they thought and made godliness 
to be lucre and to serve their insatiable lusts: of 
whom the Apostle, writing to Timothy, saith— 
Avoid from such persons as be of siche covetuouse 


condicions and abhominable living.” 


Nicuotas Pocock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Monomaniac of Love. In Two Volumes. 
(Provost. ) 

Strange Waters. By R. E. Francillon. In 
Three Volumes. (Bentley.) 

Poganuc Folk. By Mrs. Harriett Beecher 

towe. In One Volume. (Sampson 

Low. 

A Great Mystery Solved. By Gillan Vase. 
In Three Volumes. (Remington.) 

Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. Roe. 
“ Lily Series.” (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THE anonymous author of The Monomaniac 
of Love is sufficiently well acquainted with 
the conclusions of modern science to write 
of them earnestly and with intelligence, and 
sufficiently unacquainted with literature to 
believe that a novelist can live by science 
alone, and that a novel which is nothing if 
not scientific can be made, not merely 
amusing, but also of service to “the grave 
interests of truth.” Acting on these inspi- 
rations he has produced The Monomaniac of 
Love, which is described as ‘a study in the 
pathology of character,” and which, if it be 
of some interest as a quasi-scientific essay, 
is actually a very bad novel indeed. The 
book is put forth as a romantic illustration 
of the doctrine of heredity, and the author has 
gone about his work with much artfulness 
and even more ambition. His aim has been 
to achieve the portraiture of a specially-con- 
structed individuality under the action of a 
chain of specially-constructed circumstances : 
to perform, in fact, the operation of ‘“ moral 
Vivisection ”—* of laying bare. . . . with a 
mental vivisecting knife the inmost nature 
of the ‘cracked’ human being he has 
selected for experimentation.” To attain 
this object he has worked with all careful- 
ness, proceeding mathematically from point 
to point and from proof to proof, elaborating 
ingeniously his potential causes and deter- 
mining exactly his peculiar effects; and 





making believe, as it were, to be engaged 
upon a piece of most delicate yet audacious 
analysis. That this was the impression he 
produced upon himself there is no reason 
to doubt; his book is too laboriously in 
earnest to let one believe otherwise. But it 
is not by any means the impression he 
produces on his readers. They, it is opined, 
will regard his work as a mere weariness 
in print: always dull, ayd very often 
absurd: and in the end as something in- 
effectual utterly, as something the object of 
which is to thrust on them certain scientific 
theories which demand of their exponent an 
absolute command of phrase and fact by 
means of an aesthetic process that is almost 
ludicrously inadequate, in its means as in 
its results. The author, in brief, is not 
a novelist. He has imagined himself to 
be one, and has done his best to approve 
his imagining well-founded, not only by a 
liberal use of touches realistic, but by giving 
his puppets a scientific texture and a scien- 
tific intention. But while he may be held 
to appeal not altogether unsuccessfully to 
the reasoning faculty of his readers, he 
leaves their emotional capacity altogether 
uninfluenced. He might as well have called 
his hero Eudoxus, or Philemon, or A 
B——,, as Arthur Howard; he might have 
laid the scene of his adventures as well in 
Scythia or Utopia as in Kent and Berk- 
shire. The effect would have been precisely 
the same. Arthur Howard is no more alive 
to us than the personages of a philosophical 
dialogue ; his whereabouts is as much a matter 
of indifference as the scene of a philosophical 
romance. The scientific framework his 
author has erected is ambitious and impos- 
ing enough to have supported Quixote or 
Goriot or Clarissa ; and it shows up what is 
at best a rather awkwardly contrived dummy. 

In Strange Waters Mr. Francillon has 
elected to tell once more a musical story, 
and to tell it fantastically and somewhat ill. 
The romance is embodied in three “ Over- 
tures” and in four “Books.” In Overtures 
One and Two the story is begun, and is 
allowed to make some progress ; in Overture 
Three it is hurried backward some six-and- 
twenty years and broken off unexpectedly, 
and shortly to be picked up again at the end 
of Overture Two, and again to be broken off 
and hurried back to the end of Overture 
Three, somewhere or other in Books Three 
and Four, or Two and Three—it matters not 
greatly which. And withal it is hardly a 
story to be treated roughly. Properly 
handled, it would make a great many 
demands on one’s credulity; improperly 
handled, its impossible quality ends by be- 
coming “gross as @ mountain, open, palp- 
able,” and bidding the attention defiance. 
The worst of it is, too, that Mr. Francillon 
has evidently gone most warily to work, and 
has expended a very hoard of cunning upon 
its conduct and the construction of the 
puppets who have to play their parts in it, 
so that one feels, as it were, unjustifiably 
ruthless in pronouncing harshly on it and 
them. The thing represents so much of 
honest effort that it almost seems worthy of 
unstinted praise. Unstinted praise, how- 
ever, can hardly be its portion. The 
machine is artfully constructed, but it some- 
how will not work. Its very artfulness is 
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its greatest fault. Put together without ‘ 
affectation, and with no more intention 
of effect than it is lawful for a simple 
machine to have, it might, it would, 
have done well enough. But it creaks and 
grates unwontedly : here it stops altogether, 
and there it whirls dizzily ; and only towards 
the end can it be said to do its work with 
decency and composure. It has, moreover, 
to struggle against disadvantages other than 
those of its own fantastical structure. Most 
of the puppets that do battle within its limits 
are surprisingly original effigies, and need a 
great deal of comment and explanation on 
the showman’s part to make them consis- 
tent and acceptable. On these not less than 
on his story has Mr, Francillon bestowed his 
pains, and with far better results. They 
appear to be tolerably impossible one and all, 
and to be even more determinedly the crea- 
tures of misconception and ignorance than 
is usual with their kind ; but if we once admit 
the feasibility of their existence, we shall 
hardly strain at the improbability of their 
words and actions. They are strange beings, 
and, if they were at all possible, might even 
rise to the dignity of being almost actual. 
There is a great musician who spends a 
whole quarter-century on the production of 
an Immortal Work; there is a great singer 
who sings a whole quarter-century for 
diamonds, and only finds out that she has a 
sou! after ensuring, against the great musi- 
cian’s will, the success of the Immortal 
Work ; there is an extraordinary curate who 
talks of having heard the great singer “ in 
something of Handel’s—I forget what; but 
there was the Dead March in Saul in it;” 
there is an earl who grows cucumbers 
madly ; and there isa weakly but pleasant 
amateur Bohemian, with others in due mea- 
sure. All these persons talk ambitiously, 
and if their talk is not of the right dramatic 
order, it is always well meant and some- 
times almost successful. What the plot of 
the book is, and how these busy creatures 
are made to love, and hate, and work, and 
fail, and aspire, and in what a tangle of 
cross-purposes they move and have such 
being as Mr. Francillon has been able to 
give them, shall not here be told. For with 
all its imperfections, the book is a very fair 
book, and to him that is not hypercritically- 
minded will be vastly amusing. Mr. Fran- 
cillon does once make his Bohemian talk of 
“drawing a portrait,” it is true, but his 
English, if there be on the whole a good 
deal too much of it, is intelligent and right, 
and should be counted to him for much. 
Mr. Francillon’s last scene, it should be 
added, is well-written enough to be exciting, 
and contains the best dramatic work that is 
to be found throughout the novel. 

The authoress of Poganuc People has 
written a pleasant string of sketches of New 
England life and manners as they flourished 
some sixty years since. The book, as was 
to be expected, is tolerably goodyish in tone 


_and intention, but it is harmless, and not at 


all unhealthy. Mrs. Stowe has done much 
better work, and much worse, and may 
fairly lay claim to a certain amount of a 
certain order of credit. There is an element 
of politics in her book, for she shows us how 
the theocracy may be supposed to have 
looked and felt at the moment when it was 
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passing away, and something of the old- 
fashioned rivalry between meeting-house and 
church. But her politics are of the mildest 
type imaginable. The interest she endea- 
vours to awaken is in its little way a dis- 
tinctly human interest. Dolly Cushing, the 
minister’s daughter, is installed the heroine 
of Poganuc People while yet of tender years, 
and passes away from us on the arm of a 
species of husband. But she is, after all, of 
secondary importance. Mrs. Stowe has ex- 
pended her best energies on such present- 
ments as those of Nabby Higgins, and 
Zeph Higgins, and Hiel Jones and Mrs. 
Jones, and Mrs. Pasis; some of their old- 
world, full-flavoured quaintness she has ap- 
prehended and conveyed, and it is on these 
and their kind that the interest of the book 
is mainly dependent. The women are of 
course better than the men. Mrs. Stowe’s 
men, indeed, from Uncle Tom and Simon 
Legree downwards, have always been toler- 
ably conventional, and, it is assumed, she 
will hardly make a change for the better in 
their constitution at this date. Her women 
are much more to the purpose, particularly 
if they be humorously inclined. Whether 
Topsy be the only organic figure she has 
hitherto succeeded in giving to literature 
need not here be debated. In Poganue 
People there are some amiable pictures of 
New England women, if there are none so 
good as the immortal creature who used to 
**’spect she growed.” 

Mr. Gillan Vase, who would seem to be a 
German, has written in A Great Mystery 
Solved what he conceives to be a respectable 
sequel to The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
Whether Edwin Drood’s mystery is worth 
puzzling out is a question not now to be 
asked. What is certain is that the master’s 
last novel, stylistically perhaps his best, was 
left unfinished, and should be let alone till 
doomsday. None, perhaps, but one of those 
who rush in where another class of beings fear 
to tread would attempt to finish it, any more 
than to finish Denis Duval, or Macaulay’s 
History, or Don Juan. Mr. Gillan Vase has 
done his best to imitate the great artist, but 
has produced a work that is merely vexa- 
tious. It reminds one of a fifth-rate actor’s 
imitation of some bright particular star in 
one of his favourite parts. Here are some 
of the familiar tricks, the inevitable manner- 
isms, the most personal intonations, the well- 
known gestures ; and the spirit that informed 
the whole thing is as though it had never been. 
The performance is mournfully absurd, and 
there is an end of it. Why Mr. Gillan Vase 
should ever have been encouraged to write 
A Great Mystery Solved is a mystery inso- 
luble as Edwin Drood’s own. Unhappily 
he knows his Dickens, for he has caught 
not unsuccessfully the trick of certain of 
the great writer’s affectations. But this 
knowledge should have assured him that 
what he was writing was utterly unlike what 
he was bent on imitating. Those who will 
may solve the ‘‘ Mystery’ with him. They 
will everywhere find evidences of an honest 
admiration of Charles Dickens; they will 
nowhere discover a single tittle of proof that 
the admiration is intelligent, or that the 
author was other than indiscreet (to use no 
stronger term) when he took it on himself to 
formulate it in these volumes. 





In Opening of a Chestnut Burr Mr. E. P. 
Roe presents the world with his fourth book, 
or, in his own imaginative English, sends 
out “his fourth venture on the uncertain 
waters of public opinion.” He has not 
written his book for critics, but for a fire- 
side public. To that large class of persons 
which loves to mix its theology with its 
romance it will probably prove attractive 
enough, inasmuch as it tells the story how a 
young man, the “Chestnut Burr’”’ of the 
title, was converted to Christianity, or 
“ opened,” by the ministrations of a young 
lady, whom he is afterwards so hapless, or 
fortunate, as to marry. With work like 
this, those ‘‘ gentlemen of the caustic pen,” 
from whom the author confesses that he 
has received “ considerable criticism,” will, 
doubtless, be glad to be acquainted. Iam 
sure they will say what is right; I had 
rather, for my own part, say nothing at all 
about it. W. E. Hentey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


English Party Leaders and English Parties. From 
Walpole to Peel. By W.H. Davenport Adams. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) A fresh writer on English 
history during the last 150 years must show some 
very good reason for his appearance before the 
literary world. Mr, Adams has published his 
Lives of the chief politicians from Walpole to Peel 
under the impression that for the general reader 
the history of his country during this period is a 
“sealed book.” This low opinion of the results 
of the labours of his predecessors a glance at the 
list of authorities prefixed to his memoirs is suffi- 
cient to dispel. Even if his estimate of previous 
historians were correct, a perusal of these volumes 
could not but force on the reader the melancholy 
conclusion that the breaker of the seals has yet to 
arise. To the mind of the average reader bio- 
graphical literature presents a never-failing charm. 
Mr. Adams has therefore chosen a series of bio- 
graphies of the most eminent English statesmen 
as the best means of describing the course of Eng- 
lish history. In many instances, however, their 
lives covered the same period and their talents 
were engaged in the same struggles: the adoption 
of this plan has therefore not infrequently com- 
pelled him to describe the same measures twice 
if not thrice. The details of these double events 
are so skilfully scattered through two or three 
memoirs that it is impossible without the greatest 
trouble to obtain the full particulars of any 
measure. Thus it is that the history of the 
defeat of Fox’s friends on the hustings after 
the dismissal of the Coalition Ministry is 
artly described under Fox, but at greater 
ength under Pitt; by this means the full 
account of the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
can only be obtained after reading the memoirs of 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt. The good intentions which 
have animated Mr. Adams in compiling these 
volumes are apparent on the surface. He has the 
manliness to confess his belief in those political 
principles which have less hold on the popular 
mind now than at any time since the fall of Lord 
Melbourne’s Ministry. The possession of strong 
opinions on public affairs has not, it is a pleasure 
to add, in any instance led him to treat the careers 
of opponents in a spirit of unfairness. The praise- 
worthy attempt “ to secure accuracy of statement ” 
has not been rewarded with the same success, 
The error involved in the statement that Walpole 
married the “ daughter of Sir John Shorter, Lord 
Mayor of London,” though pojnted out on the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Ewald’s memoir of that states- 
man, is of course reproduced in these volumes: 
that general reader, for whom Mr. Adams writes, 
will be surprised to find that Somers became in 
May, 1669, “a Fellow of the Middle Temple.” 





With the exception of errors in statements, and 
misprints in dates, Mr. Adams has introduced 
little that is novel into his compendium of English 
history. Two sad misprints occur on page 275 of 
the first volume ; but perhaps the most astounding: 
error of this kind is that on pages 271 and 273 of 
its successor, which limits Sir Robert Peel’s career 
to the years 1788-1848. If Mr. Adams intends 
by using the year 1848 to imply that Peel ceased at. 
that time to be a Minister of the Crown he has post- 
dated Peel’s resignation of office by two years: if he 
means that in 1848 Sir Robert retired from 
Parliamentary life the error is equally glaring, for 
his last speech was delivered in the House of 
Commons on June 28, 1850, the day before the 
accident which caused his death. In reading this 
work the feeling must arise that its author has 
taken on himself the duty of describing the private 
lives and public acts of these political combatants 
rather as a piece of task-work than as the result 
of a careful study of politics from the days of 
Queen Anne. . This suspicion is felt most acutely 
during the perusal of the first volume, but it is 
never altogether absent from the mind of the 
reader. We may applaud the political opinions of 
Mr. Adams, and recognise the fairness with which 
he treats the characters of his opponents, but these 
virtues must not blind us to the fact that the 
publication of these volumes has not been justified 
by their merits. 


Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1760-65. 
By Joseph Redington. (Rolls Series.) This 
volume, the first of the Calendars that deals with 
State Papers later than the reign of George I., re- 
lates to an inglorious period in our national © 
history. The war with France was closed in 
1762 by an inadequate peace; the lawless pro- 
cesses intended for the repression of Wilkes were 
put in force in 1763; and in 1765 the riots broke 
out in America in consequence of the passing of 
the Stamp Act. In Ireland and Scotland matters 
were comparatively quiet. One of the most im- 
portant State Papers (No. 485) refers to the con- 
duct of the Irish Catholics in view of the invasion 
of that country by the French or —, The 
Irish could not serve their king as King of Eng- 
land, but they were both able and willing to serve 
him as Elector of Hanover. The combinations 
among the journeymen tailors of Westminster ; 
the intrigues of the Swedes to secure the services. 
of the skilled workmen at Birmingham ; and the 
attempts of the Royal Soeiety to obtain the 
observations collected by Dr. Bradley at Green- 
wich Observatory, are the subjects of the most 
interesting domestic papers in the Calendar. The 
dry language in which Lord Holdernesse assured 
Mr. Legge that the king had no further need of 
his services as Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
be noticed: seven days later the writer of the 
letter himself ceased to be Secretary of State. 
When the great Commoner went out of office the 
canny Lord Justice Clerk broke out into admira- 
tion of “ His Majesty’s great goodness and the 
wisdom of management of the country.” Such 
appreciation of the Ministry's conduct was con- 
fined to the North of the Tweed. Who can read 
without shame the long tabular statements of the 
offences and severe punishments of the criminals 
printed at the end of each year’s chronicle, or the 
particulars of the pensions and offices showered on 
the creatures of the Court? Philip Francis, for 
instance, received in 1762 an Irish pension of 
600/, per annum for thirty-one years, After these 
records of public profligacy it is refreshing to 
peruse (No. 891) the manly language of the Duke 
of Bolton in resigning the lieutenancy of the 
County of Southampton. The State Papers now 
printed, though not of the absorbing interest 
attaching to similar documents of pre-Restoratiou 
times, are worthy of the historian’s careful atten- 
tion. 

Origines Protestanticae ; or, Suggestions for au 
Historical Enquiry into the Origin of the Protes- 
tant Religion. (Longhurst.) If the question were 
asked how old the Protestant religion is, probably 
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ninety-nine out of every hundred persons of intelli- 
gence enough to give any answer at all would say 
that it originated in the sixteenth century. The 
anonymous writer of the volume before us at- 
tempts to trace its origin to a period many cen- 
turies earlier, even to the earliest times of the 
Christian Church ; and this not at all with the 
view of adding to the respectability of Protestant- 
ism by showing that it has the prestige of an- 
tiquity, but to hold -it up to the abhorrence of his 
readers by tracing it through various mediaeval 
heresies in Europe to the Manichees and Gnostics 
of the East. 
for it is suggested by writers of such distinct cha- 
racter as Bossuet and Gibbon, and the author 
—— of it as familiar enough to French writers, 
though so little notice has been taken of it in the 
popular literature of England. Accordingly, he 
roceeds to trace it from Gnosticism through the 
anichees, the Priscillianists, the Paulicians and 
Bogomiles, and the Cathars, to the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, with whom modern Protestantism has 
always been proud to claim a sort of connexion, 
by way of apparent answer to the objection of its 
more recent origin in the sixteenth century ; ap- 
parently little solicitous to establish any greater 
antiquity, if only it can prove that some of its 
tenets were held a century or two earlier than the 
appearance of Luther. The conclusion of the 
work, which occupies the last fifty pages, sums up 
in detail the various points of resemblance or coin- 
cidence between modern Protestantism and the 
tenets of these different sects; and will probably 
be read by many who will scarcely give the time 
and attention necessary to follow the author 
through the elaborate details of the earlier 
portion of the work, Yet no reader need be 
deterred from following him through his argument 
by the feeling that he cannot acquiesce alto- 
gether in his conclusion. It might be thought 
that he was straining to produce an effect by 
making a paradoxical statement of the antagonism 
of Protestantism to the Catholic faith, if the whole 
idea of the book had not demonstrated that the 
following is the profound conviction of his mind :— 
“There are, in fact, no two religions or systems of 
philosophy in the world which, with some points of 
superficial resemblance, are so radically unlike one 
another as the Catholic and Protestant faiths; and 
there is no system of pagan idolatry which has not 
far more affinity with Catholic ideas of the relations 
between man and God than Protestantism.” 
Few will go along with the author in his estimate 
of Protestantism ; though it must not be supposed 
that he is a Roman, for he evidently writes from an 
Anglican point of view. Nevertheless, no one 
can deny that he has drawn out some striking 
oints of resemblance between the modern 
rotestant system and some of the earlier heresies 
of the East and West. 


St. Modan of Rosneath: a Fragment of Scottish 
Hagiology. By Robert Henry Story, D.D., 
Minister of Rosneath. (Paisley: Alex. Gardner.) 
Close to the ruins of the Valliscaulian priory of 
Ardchattan, on the shores of Loch Etive, the 
ruins of St. Modan’s Chapel are still to be seen. 
Another chapel was also built at the place where 
the saint died, at Rosneath, on the Gairloch. The 

lace where the first chapel stands is still called 

Imhaodan, or the town of Modan. Of the 
latter chapel no trace remains ; even the name has 
disappeared. Dr. Story, however, thinks that the 
name is to be traced in the Register of Paisley 
and the Chartulary of Lennox. From these it 
appears that at the close of the twelfth century a 
certain Michael Gilmodyn was parson of Neveth; 
and Gilmothan is mentioned as the name of the 
sacristan of the same place. These names are 
probably equivalent to “servant of Modan,” a 
conclusion to which such names as Gilchrist and 
Gilespie bear witness. There was also another 
chapel in memory of the saint on the Linnhe Loch, 
and still a fourth on the Kyles of Bute at Kil- 
modan. The date of St. Modan of Rosneath in 
the calendar is February 4, but there was another 


e idea is not altogether original ; 





St. Modan of Fraserburgh, whose date is given as 
November 14. Mr. Skene thinks that these two 
saints must be really one and the same person, 
and believes that St. Modan was a missionary 
belonging to the Roman party which entered 
Scotland early in the eighth century. Dr. Story, 
on the other hand, thinks that the St. Modan of 
Rosneath cannot be identified with the St. Modan 
of Fraserburgh. His view is supported by the 
fact that the former saint is styled abbot, while 
the latter is called bishop, and by the fact that 
most of the old authorities regard them as distinct 
persons. Dr. Story, too, would class St. Modan 
of Rosneath with those missionaries of Celtic 
blood who were the disciples or successors of 
Columba, and would fix his date somewhere in 
the sixth century. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. Vol, V. (Liverpool: Holden.) 
The first paper in this volume, which is an account 
of an astronomical MS. in the Chetham Library, 
is illustrated by copies of some curious drawings 
emblematic of the months, This was a very 
favourite subject for mediaeval art, and appears 
sometimes in the wall-paintings in churches, of 
which there is an instance at Salisbury Cathedral, 
and sometimes even on the capitals of pillars, as 
at Carlisle. The employments given for the 
months are not always the same. In this manu- 
script January warms his hands at the fire; 
February digs, with a spade projecting only on 
one side of the handle, shaped rather like a culter ; 
March prunes a vine. This is no evidence of 
the foreign origin of the designs, as vineyards 
were common enough in England at the date of 
this MS. (the fifteenth century), and the name still 
remains in the suburbs of many towns. There 
was one in the High Street of Oxford in the 
reign of Edward III. April listens to three 
birds “ making melody ;” May has a hawk on 
one fist, and holds a flower in the other hand ; 
June weeds his corn (an unusual design); July 
mows ; August reaps; September threshes ; Octo- 
ber sows; November kills a pig; and December 
recompenses himself for the labours of the year 
by enjoying a Christmas dinner, The MS. also 
contains some verses, which are here printed in 
full, explaining the omens to be drawn from 
thunder occurring in each month, and descriptions 
of the signs of the zodiac. Mr. Earwaker, in a 
cursory account of the Roman remains in East 
Cheshire, mentions some interesting discoveries at 
Bartomley, more probably due to the presence of 
a tumulus than to a camp, as it lies off the Roman 
roads; but this point will, it is expected, be de- 
cided by excavations in the ensuing autumn. Mr, 
Earwaker has also unearthed among the collec- 
tions of the late Dr. Gower a description of a 
camp in the parish of Astbury, which was very 
visible in the beginning of the last century, but 
is now — obliterated, and the site even is 
not certain. The volume also contains a paper by 
Dr. Latham, in which he adduces reasons for sup- 
a that the author of the Ormulum may have 

een a Lancashire man ; and another, by Mr. C, T. 
Gatty, on some ancient glass in the Mayer Collec- 
tion, with illustrations. 


A Catalogue of Maps, Plans, and Views of Lon- 
don, Westminster, and Southwark, collected and 
arranged by Frederick Crace. Edited by his Son, 
John Gregory Crace. (38 Wigmore Street.) It 
is not creditable to the public spirit of Londoners 
that the two most complete collections of London 
maps and views should be in private hands; and 
the time has surely arrived when some steps 
might advantageously be taken to gather together 
for general reference in a public office all docu- 
ments recording the changes in the configuration 
of the metropolis which have taken place during 
the several centuries of its history. Much ma- 
terial of this character was collected by the 
officers of the Ordnance Survey in the compilation 
of their large map of London, but none of it is 
available for public use. The handsome volume 
of nearly seven hundred pages now before us con- 





tains a full description of the treasures contained 
in fifty-seven portfolios which Mr. F. Orace began: 
to collect more than sixty years ago. As a Com- 
missioner of Sewers he had frequent occasion to 
consult old plans of London, and the pursuit of his 
life seems thus to have been indicated tohim. At. 
the time he became a collector topographical 
prints were more easily obtained than at present,, 
and many that he then bought are now probably 
unique. It was Mr, Crace’s ambition to illustrate. 
every building of note in our great city, for which 
purpose he employed several well-known artists, 
and water-colour drawings by W. Capon, P. and 
T. Sandby, J. Findlay, J. Buckler, G. and T. 
Shepherd, will be found by hundreds in the col-- 
lection. The public value of topographical maps: 
is very strikingly shown by a note on pare 98, 
relating to a drawn plan of the Pest-house at 
Craven Hill, Bayswater, by C. Jones, 1779, whick 
is as follows :—‘ The above plan was —_— by 
Mr. Crace in the Court of Chanecey, ovember 3, 
1858, and is understood to have virtually decided 
the question of the ownership of the Craven Hilk 

roperty.” Many are also of interest as show- 
ing clearly the origin of the names of certain 
streets in the names of the proprietors of the great. 
estates: for instance, Lady Henrietta Cavendish 
Holles Harley gave her four names to streets in 
Marylebone. This catalogue is of very great value 
as a contribution to a general description of 
London topography, and is moreover full of accu- 
rate information not easily to be obtained else-- 
where ; thus we learn from a plan of the land 
from Piccadilly to the Mulberry Garden and 
Goring Great dickens (now Buckingham Palace 
Gardens) that this portion of the Grosvenor estate 
was sold by Sir Thomas Grosvenor to the Earl of 
Arlington in 1681 for 3,500/. Sometimes the 
maps contain a notice of certain statistical facts, 
such as that in 1700 the yearly consumption of 
beer in London was 1,500,000 barrels. The same- 
authority sets down the population at 1,200,000 
persons, who ate 675,000 sheep, and 67,000 oxen, 
and used 800 hackney coaches; but ina map dated 
1724 we are told that there were then only “ near 
a million people.” It is the fashion to say that 
the great Fire was a blessing to London, and so 
doubtless it was socially, because it burnt out the 
seeds of pestilence which had laid strong hold 
—_ the old buildings, but it ruined its beauty. 
That this was orcenotinconsiderable may be judged 
from the views, and from the praises lavished 
upon it by contemporary writers. It is curious 
to find on a French map so flattering a description 
as the following :—“ Ennoblie pour le commerce- 
de plusieurs nations, bien peuplée de maisons, 
ornée de temples, magnifique en Palais, illustrée 
pour les -bons esprits y nouris,” Although the 
arrangement adopted in this catalogue is a good 
one, we must object to the place of honour at the 
commencement being given to such supposititious 

lans as Dr. Stukeley’s Roman London and 

arton’s Saxon London. In an authoritative work 
such as this professes to be the fact ought to be- 
distinctly remarked that, in spite of a few small 
views from early MSS., which must be taken for 
what they are worth, the earliest yer ged 
plan of London extant does not date further bac 
than Henry VIII.’s reign. Such compositions as. 
those of Roman and Saxon London are interesting, 
but can be of no kind of authority. One point 
that is strongly forced upon us by such a collection 
as this is the marked superiority in the artistic 
treatment of the old maps and views to anything 
attempted at the present day. Formerly artists 
were proud to illustrate the features of the great 
city. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Charles Dickens 
has undertaken to write a Life of the late Charles 
J. Mathews, the famous comedian, based upon 
material supplied by the executrix, including, for 
the early years of his life, an autobiography pre- 
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pared for publication by Mr. Mathews. In addi- 
tion to this Mr. Dickens will spare no effort to 
make the story complete by working in all the 
letters and other material that he can collect 
among Mr. Mathews’ numerous friends. He will 
therefore be glad to receive any letters, or, indeed, 
anything germane to the matter in hand, addressed 
to him at 26 Wellington Street, Strand. The 
book, which promises to be of unusual interest, 
will be published in the course of next year by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. R. H. Saeruerp is printing for private 
circulation a brochure of some fifty pages, entitled 
The Bibliography of Ruskin: a Bibliographical 
List arranged in Chronological Order of the Pub- 
lished Writings in Prose and Verse of John Ruskin, 
M.A., from 1835 to the Present Time, which will 
probably prove useful to collectors. Copies may 
be had on application to the editor, 5 Hereford 
Square, s.W 


THE 20,000 volumes composing the library of 
the late Cardinal Antonelli are about to be sold. 


Messrs, A, AND OC. Brack have in the press 
Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics, by Craufurd Tait 
Ramage, LL.D., author of Beautiful Thoughts 
from Latin Authors, Beautiful Thoughts from 
Greek Authors, &c. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Oo, will publish 
immediately a small volume entitled Village 
Politics: or, Addresses and Sermons on the Labour 
Question, by Charles W, Stubbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, Bucks, 


Mr. E. StanrorD announces :—Notes of a Tour 
tn America, from August 7 to November 17, by 
H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., F.G.S.; The Fairyland 
of Science: Chapters for Children, by Arabella B. 
Buckley ; Karamania: or, Life in Asiatic Turkey, 
a journal of travel in Cilicia, (Pedias and 
Trachaea), Isauria, and parts of Lycaonia and 
pe, were by the Rev. E. J. Davis; A Manual 
of Physical, Historical, and Political Geography 
Sor Schools, by Keith Johnston; Stanford's Com- 
pendium of Geography and Travel: Europe, by 
A.O, Ramsay, Australasia, by A. R. Wallace; &e. 


Mr. Wit1iam Parerson, of Edinburgh, has 
in the press and will shortly publish:—A Prac- 
tical Directory for the Improvement of Landed 
Property, by R. Scott Burn; A Dictionary of the 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain, by the late Samuel Halkett, Keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library, and the Rey. John Laing, 
Librarian of the New College, Edinburgh; A 
Facsimile of the Ancient Heraldic Manuscript 
(1542) emblazoned by Sir David Lyndsay of the 
Mount, edited by David Laing, LL.D.; Don 
Quixote, illustrated with thirty-seven original 


-etchings by Adolphe Lalauze, expressly for this 


edition; Innes’. Critical Survey of the Ancient 
Inhabitants of Scotland, with a memoir by George 
Grub, LL.D.; The Scottish Almanac for 1879; 
the fifth volume of the Library Edition of the 
Works of Robert Burns, containing the Prose, &c. 


Besrvz other visitors, the Baron Otto de Watte- 
ville, the Director of Science and Literature at 
the French Ministry of Public Instruction, and 
the Comte de Marsy, from the Town Library of 
Compiégne, have promised to attend the Oxford 
meeting of the Library Association. Cards of 
invitation to receptions have been issued by the 
Bodleian Librarian for October 1, and by the Rad- 
cliffe Librarian for October 2. The programme 
of the proceedings will be sent to members im- 
mediately. 


WE understand that Messrs. Church and Brod- 
ribb, having completed their translation of Tacitus, 
will next turn their attention to Livy, beginning 
with the first five books of the third decade. 


Mr. W. Swan Sonnenscuzrn, of 15 Pater- 
noster Square, has in preparation a translation of 
the fourth edition of Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie (1875-8). The first volume will be 
published before the close of the present year, and 





its translation has been entrusted to Mr. James 
8. Stallybrass, joint author of Mr. A. Sonnen- 
schein’s German for the English. He will illus- 
trate and supplement the text by original notes, 
and the numerous quotations will in cases of 
difficulty be translated into English. 


Mr. SonNENSCHEIN also announces the first 
volume of Alpine Plants painted from Nature, by 
Joseph Seboth ; a translation of Baroness Maren- 
holtz-Biilow’s Die kindlichen Triebe, by Miss 
Bolton, of the Anerley Kindergarten; Morgen- 
stern’s Life of Frobel; and a Practical Guide to 
the Kindergarten. 


Dr. F. Neumann, of Heidelberg, is engaged on 
an historical grammar of Old French. 


Ir is not generally known that Schiller wrote 
a complete, though brief, Life of Egmont, which 
was originally published in the Thalia, and of 
which the usual editions of his collected works 
give a fragment only. The Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press are about to publish this bio- 
graphical sketch in its entirety, together with 
Schiller’s Belagerung von Antwerpen, which gives 
an almost unrivalled description of one of the most 
remarkable sieges in the history of warfare. The 
volume will be annotated by Dr. Buchheim. 


Tue Jahrbuch of the German Dante-Society 
estimates that five hundred and fifty publications 
more or less concerning Dante have been issued 
within the seven years dating from July 1870 to 
July 1877. 


Tue death is announced of M. Ernest Quetelet, 
only son of Adolphe Quetelet, at the age of .fifty- 
three. He was the head of the Astronomical 
Service at the Royal Observatory of Brussels, and 
the author of a number of Memoirs on astronomical 
and other subjects. 


A REFORM which had been long debated was 
carried out last winter term at the Berlin Univer- 
sity. The notices of lectures, which up to that 
time the professors had been obliged to post up on 
the black-board in Latin, may now be worded in 
German. Unfortunately, it has not hitherto been 
possible to effect another reform perhaps still more 
urgently called for. The dissertations of the 
doctors on subjects belonging to the domain of 
history and philosophy still have to be written 
and printed in Latin. And as in Germany, as 
elsewhere, Latin treatises command but a small 
circle of readers, the consequence is that young 
men who have studied in Berlin, and there written 
their dissertations in German, go to Gottingen or 
Halle to read for their degree. 


Unver the title Argumenta Buceri pro et con- 
tra (Cassel), an anonymous author, V. L., pub- 
lishes a very interesting MS. of the time of the 
Reformation, discovered in a — library. As we 
know, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse, one of the most 
renowned champions of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, without being divorced from his wife 
Christine, concluded a second marriage with 
Margarethe von der Saale, whom he met and be- 
came attached to at the Court of his sister, the 
Duchess Elizabeth von Rochlitz. Luther and 
Melanchthon, at the instigation of Martin Bucer, 
the theologian despatched to them by the Land- 
grave, had issued a decree warning him to abstain 
from the second alliance, but pronouncing it at 
the same time not absolutely inadmissible. Bucer’s 
MS., which is now published, contains the argu- 
ments for and against, and was written either to 
quiet the Landgrave’s conscience or to allay the 
scruples of Luther and Melanchthon. 


Tue Pestalozzi Exhibition has recently been 
opened in the Linth-Escher schoolhouse at Ziirich. 
It is arranged in four divisions :—1. The various 
editions of Pestalozzi’s writings arranged chrono- 
logically. 2. Pestalozzian literature, consisting 
of biographical, critical, and pedagogic writings 
relating to Pestalozzi. 3. Artistic representations 
of Pestalozzi at various periods of his life—busts, 
reliefs, oil-paintings, engravings, lithographs, and 





drawings of the great pedagogue, together with 
portraits of the members of his family and some 
of his friends, and views of the different places 
in which he worked. 4. Letters, genealogical 
apers, manuscripts, and a number of other Pesta- 
ozzian relics, 


Herr Treropor Liruert, of Luzern, who was 
formerly a captain in the Neapolitan service, and 
to whom the Cantonal Library of his fatherland 
is already indebted for an immense collection of 
Italian pamphlets and ephemera, has recently pre- 
sented his rich Italian library to the same institu- 
tion. This is no library in the looser sense of the 
word, but a rare and careful selection, formed 
during a long stay in Naples, of books specifically 
relating to the archaeology and history of Naples 
and Sicily. Herr Liithert has spent twenty years 
in the accumulation of these treasures; and as he 
has spared neither zeal nor money in his attempt 
to render his collection complete, the Luzern 
library is thus put into possession of many a unique 
work, a copy of which will be sought in vain in 
many of the most important libraries in Italy. It 
includes also a superb set of histories of the 
South Italian cities. The collection is at present 
exhibited in its entirety in the reading-room of 
the Luzern Bibliothek. 


Tue Temps announces that M. Léon Cahun, 
sub-librarian at the Mazarin library, has just left 
for Cyprus, on a special commission from the 
Minister of Public Instruction, to study the an- 
thropology and archaeology of the island. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes:—“‘Some days ago 
the Paris correspondent of the Times published 
the following :— 

‘The house in which Spinoza lodged at the Hague 
from 1652 to his death in 1678 has just been pur- 
chased by three of his admirers—Auerbach, Prof. 
Zimmermann, and Mr. Campbell, of the Hague Royal 
Library. It is numbered 28 Doublet Straat, and a 
tablet is to be placed upon it.’ 

From the columns ofthe Times this paragraph has, 
as an ‘ interesting bit of literary news,’ passed into 
numberless publications, daily and weekly. Per- 
mit me, as one who also admires his great country- 
man, and who pretends even to know somethi 
about his life and writings, to say that there is 
not the slightest foundation for the above report. 
The house in which Spinoza is supposed to have 
lived is not even situated in the Doublet Straat. 
It is one of the premises of the Paviljoens 
Gracht, facing the Doublet Straat, though the 
exact dwelling has never yet been ascertained. 
It is quite true that the celebrated Berthold 
Auerbach—as well known by his novels as by his 
Spinoza labours—is now staying in Holland, at 
Scheveningen, the watering-place near the Hague. 
It is equally true that he, together with some 
literary friends, has been endeavouring to trace 
the house in which Spinoza died, among the 
several dwellings that claim the same honour; but . 
up to the present there is no information that 
these investigations have led to any positive re- 
sult. Consequently the buying of any particular 
house is totally out of the question.” 


WE some time since gave an instance of how 
the old Chaucer editor William Thynne “ criti- 
cally edited” his MSS., and made things generally 
pleasant, in the case of the spurious ending to 
Chaucer's House of Fame.* .A smaller instance 
occurs in the Legende of Good Women, No. VII.: 
Philomene. In the Parallel-Texts of the poem 
that Mr. Furnivall has in the press for the 
Chaucer Society, the best MS., Gg. 4. 27, Cam- 
bridge University Library, and the two which here 
follow it, have the lines about Tereus keeping his 
sister-in-law Progne, rightly thus :— 

“ And kepte hire to his vsage & his store 

So that she myghte hym neueremore asterte (2338) 

O sely Philomene wo is thyz herte (2339) 

God wreke the & sende the thyn bone (2340) 

Now is it tyme I make an ende sone.” 





* Others occur in the Dethe of Blaunche, &c. 
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The original of the second pair of MSS.—Fairfax 
and Tanner—often left out a line, and evidently 
left out line 2338 above, so the copier turned 
line 2389 into 2338, and wrote a new (and, of 
course, spurious) 2339— 

“ Huges ben thy sorwes | and wonder smert.” 
William Thynne saw these differing lines’in the 
two sets of MSS., and printed— 

“‘ And kepte her to his vsage and to his store 

So that she ne might neuer more astarte (2338) 

O sely Philomene | wo is in thyne hert (2339) 
Huge ben thy sorowes | and wonder smert (2340) 
God wreke the | and send the thy bone (2341) 
Nowe is tyme I make an ende soone.” 


Tae Nuova Antologia of September 1 has an 
excellent article by Signor Boglietti on the “ Soli- 
tude of Byron.” The writer examines the Byronic 
conception of Solitude, and contrasts it with that 
of Cicero and Petrarc on the one hand, and that 
of Shelley on the other. He concludes that Cicero 
and Petrarc sought for repose and freedom from 
the cares of life; whereas the solitude of Shelley 
was a delirium, and that of Byron a continuous 
struggle to escape from the disastrous consequences 
to his soul’s life of contact with society. Under 
the head of “A Day at Recanati,” Signor 
Tirinelli gives an account of a visit to Leopardi’s 
brother, from whom he gathered some interesting 
facts of Leopardi’s life and character. 


In the Rivista Europea, Signor Tacchini calls 


attention to a number of prehistoric tombs on. 


Monte Disneri, near Terranova, in Sicily: he 
invites the attention of archaeologists to further 
investigations into their character. B. Mictrovié 
discusses the influence of Emperor Frederic II. in 
developing the growth of Italian literature, and 
concludes, in opposition to the general opinion, 
that Frederic’s poetry was empty and sophistic, 
and that his powerful example retarded the rise 
of a real national poetry—national, that is, in 
subject and sentiment, not merely in language. 
The Rivista has also a learned, but anonymous, 
article on the history and literature of Servia and 
Croatia in relation to the existing political con- 
dition of those countries, 


THe North China Herald announces the death 
at Peking of Mr. P. R. Hunt, who had been a mis- 
sionary of the American Board for thirty-nine 
years, twenty-nine of which were spent at Madras 
and ten at Peking. At both places he was super- 
intendent of the mission press, and by his skill as 
a workman he did much towards the improvement 
of Oriental typography. While at Madras he 
printed in the Tamil language a revised version of 
the Scriptures and Dr. Winslow’s Tamil Dic- 
tionary, besides many other valuable works. The 
good taste and skill displayed in the work done 
under his direction at Peking are well known to 
Sinologists in China ; during his residence there, 
he printed the entire Scriptures and the Book of 
Common Prayer in the “ Mandarin” dialect, in 
addition to various works of less importance. 


We have received The Mistress of Langdale 
Hall, by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle (Ward, Lock 
and Co.); The Pan-Anglican Extra Part of the 
“ Church of England Pulpit” (Office) ; Observa- 
trons upon the Working of “The Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1873” (Manchester); Glengarriff 
as a Health Resort and Sanatorium, and Notes on 
Glengarriff and Killarney (Bush). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


In The Atlantic Islands as Resorts for Health 
and Pleasure (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. S. G. 
W. Benjamin gives us a not unhappy combination 
of the guide-book and chatty notes of travel, “with 
the hope,” it is needless to state, “that it will 
Meet a growing want of the travelling ublic.” 
The invalid and pleasure-seeker alike will be glad 
of the author’s assurance that none of the pleasant 
Spots treated of are subject to “visitations of 
yellow fever, or persistent malarial or zymotic 


. Sanitary statistics, the means for reaching these 





epidemics,” though one might have thought that 
the mere title of his work was a sufficient 
guarantee on this point. His thirteen chapters 
are devoted to descriptions of and amusing chit- 
chat in regard to his experiences in the Bahamas, 
Azores, Channel Islands, Magdalen Islands, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, Newfoundland, the Bermudas, 
Belleisle-sur-mer, Prince Edward Island, the Isles 
of Shoals (some seven miles from the coast of 
New Hampshire), Cape Breton Island, and the 
Isle of Wight, of most of which there is a small 
map in the text. The mere names of some of 
these places will, doubtless, make the jaded 
dwellers-in-towns long to visit them, and failing 
the realisation of such a wish, we would 
recommend to them, as the next best thing, the 
perusal of Mr. Benjamin’s interesting pages. A 
brief appendix furnishes some observations on the 
advantages of small islands, especially those of the 
Atlantic, together with sufficiently copious infor- 
mation regarding the attractions of each of the 
islands described for both invalid and sportsman, 


resorts, &c. The interest and attractiveness of 
the volume are enhanced by numerous illustrations, 
many of which are exceedingly good, though at 
the same time it must in fairness be owned that 
some of them are equally bad. 


Tue Melbourne Argus states that, since the de- 
parture for New Guinea of the expedition which 
sailed from Sydney in the Colonist, in April last, 
& movement has been made with the same object 
in view in all the other Australian colonies, and 
several prospecting parties are being formed, while 
one or two have already started. This ardour 
will probably, however, be somewhat damped by 
the news received respecting the first-named expe- 
dition, It appears that the party was compelled 
by the density of the scrub to keep to the bed of 
the river, up which it endeavoured to proceed. 
Prospecting operations were thus restricted to the 
river bed, and when floods came down all work, 
of course, had to be suspended. Our contempo- 
rary adds that :— 

“The prospects found were no better than those ob- 
tained by Goldie’s party—that is to say, they were no 
better than could be got over thousands of square 
leagues of Australian territory, from the Hodgkinson 
to Ballarat. When the unfortunate prospectors re- 
turned to the main camp the whole of the members 
of the party were seized with fever.” 
Notwithstanding this and other mishaps, it is very 
satisfactory to learn that “all reports agree as to 
the kindness of the matives, who are said to be a 
fine intelligent race.” From another source we 
learn that at a meeting recently held at Melbourne 
to promote the colonisation of New Guinea, at- 
tention was called to the abundance of timber, 
such as sandalwood and ebony, and to the fact 
that under these trees most valuable spice plants 
flourished. Oinnamon, nutmegs, sago, and cocoa- 
nuts, it was stated, were to be had almost for the 
gathering, while béche-de-mer was obtainable all 
along the coast. 


A soMEWHAT startling piece of intelligence 
comes to us from Hiogo, in Japan, by which we 
gather that some Japanese enthusiasts contemplate 
turning the tables on Western nations in mis- 
sionary matters. A correspondent at Kiété in- 
forms the Hiogo News that the “ Nishi Honganji” 
are erecting several Jarge buildings in the foreign 
style, near their temples, to be used for school 
purposes. In addition to the usual Japanese 
course English will be taught. The school is in- 
tended only for educating priests of the sect 
named, and a select few, when their education is 
finished, will be sent on a proselytising mission to 
Europe and America, 


On more than one occasion we have alluded to 
expeditions having for their object the exploration 
and development of the unknown districts of the 
vast tract of country lying between the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and the Indian Ocean, which is called 





the Northern Territory, and forms part of the 





colony of South Australia. From various causes 
all attempts at colonisation on a large scale in 
this extensive region have met with little success 
in past years, but now an important one is being 
carried out, which, if successful, as it promises to 
be, will doubtless gradually lead to its being 
turned to profitable account. An almost insuper- 
able difficulty has hitherto been the conveyance 
of flocks and herds in large numbers, but this is 
now being overcome by the daring experiment of 
driving the sheep and cattle across the continent 
from South Australia. Stony deserts and stretches 
of country where water is not to be obtained for 
200 or 300 miles, have, we learn, been passed in 
safety, or, at any rate, with but small loss. 
Various devices have been resorted to in order 
to surmount the dangers of the journey, and so 
far they appear to have proved successful. Some 
20,000 or 30,000 sheep and 10,000 cattle are 
slowly making their way northwards to the 
immense tracts of grass-land in the Northern 
Territory which are now lying fallow. The ex- 
dition consists of several ies, one of which 
is under the leadership of Mr. Ernest Giles, the 
well-known Australian traveller; and the sheep 
and cattle are distributed among them, with the 
view of reducing the risk of loss as far as practic- 
able. The time occupied on the journey is ex- 
pected to be at least seven months, but, owing to 
the necessity of making long and frequent stop- 
pages, it will not improbably be even longer. 








THE HISTORICAL COLLECTION OF MSS, IN THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 


Berore reaching Paris, I had a e notion that 
a tolerably complete series of MSS. had been 
arranged for the purpose of affording the student 
a clear retrospective view of miniature art. 
Accordingly, on my first visit to the Exhibition 
I made it my business to search every official 
catalogue and to go through every department of 
the Champ de Mars. But no catalogue contained 
any official list of contributions such as I had 
expected, and no section in thig part of the Ex- 
hibition contained the collection I was in search 
of. It was only in conversation with the at- 
tendant at one of the stalls that I learned the 
existence of something of the kind, though by no 
means a feature of importance, in the Eastern 
Gallery of the Trocadéro. It is no trifling dis- 
tance across to this gallery, reckoned in ordinary 
Exhibition measure, as ? ‘aie say many weary 
sightseers beside myself have thought by the time 
they have wandered across the gravelled paths, 
over the Pont de Iena and up the steps to the 
corridors of the Trocadéro. I meant, how- 
ever, to unearth these MSS., which began 
to my mind to assume a somewhat mythical 
character. Now, had the regulations permitted 
visitors by the Trocadéro entrance to turn at once 
into this gallery, which is close to the left hand, 
all the trouble and mystery would have been 
avoided. But they do not. They Nee _ to 
go round to the other end, and as the books. 
are kept at the entrance and not at the exit of the 
gallery, information as to its contents was not 
forthcoming. In the little handbook offered as a. 
guide to the antiquities, &c., which in due time I 
managed to lay my hand upon, the notices of 
MSS. were as brief and cursory as possible, 
affording no idea of a connected historical series. 
Just one volume here and there was noticed as it. 
struck the hasty compiler of the brochure. And 
in reality the so-called collection is quite imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory if considered at all with 
reference to the study of art, or to the capabilities 
of the many rich libraries which France possesses. 
Knowing what treasures the great cathedral and 
municipal libraries, such as Rouen, Boulogne, 
Tours, Laon, Dijon, Besangon, and many others, 
have in their keeping, and with the aid of which 
a truly valuable historical collection might have 
been formed, I felt disappointed, for I went as a 
student to gather especially all the information I 
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could with respect to the early French and Franco- 
German art. As it was I learned next to no- 
thing. I simply found a somewhat miscellaneous 
selection of admirable examples—in fact, an enter- 
taining exhibition got together just to gratify the 
passer-by with a few MS. curiosities. Certainly 
the “ vitrines” are to some extent grouped chrono- 
logically. The libraries of Rouen and Tours 
have contributed liberally; Besancon and Bou- 
jogne send a few specimens ; other public libraries 
scarcely anything. The bulk of the contributions 
come from private owners, and chiefly from the vast 
and precious collection of M. Ambroise Firmin- 
Didot. The greatest interest of the whole lies in 
the fact that among the examples exhibited in the 
various cases are shown certain very famous or 
very curious MSS, 

Thus among the earliest is the great Evange- 
Niary of Luxeuil, of the eleventh century, proving 
its origin from the notable foundation of St. 
Columban by its so-called Anglo-Saxon treat- 
ment—really Irish—of Roman or, more correctly, 
Romanesque art. A grand page of Christ and 
the four Evangelists is the specimen selected. 
Over a scene on the second page, in which the 
author is offering his book to a patron, is the in- 
scription in gold letters, “ Luxovii pastor Ger- 
ardus Lucis amator.” 


Another example is the Commentary of St. 
Augustine on the Psalms—a very favourite book 
with the monks—dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury, and from Hyde Abbey, Winchester, in the 
style known as “Opus Anglicum,” and recognised 
at once by the English student as precisely like 
the Devonshire Benedictional. The other famous 
MS. of the same styleand place, the “ Benedictional” 
of Archbishop Robert from the Rouen Library, 
lies in the same case. A few other very interest- 
ing examples of the period from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth century occur, but a large majority 
belong to a later time. The fact is that very 
early miniature art is interesting only to the 
student. The general public prefer the illumina- 
tion of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. Of 
this kind is the grand Folio known as the “ Missel 
ale l'Eglise de Rouen.” It has two very rich pages 
with borders of grisaille foliage, sprays of straw- 
berries, and flowers, &c., on gold compartments, 
with large miniatures, called in the Fitzwilliam 
Catalogue geometrical, though, in fact, the style 
is often very wayward and unsymmetrical as to its 
linear divisions. It is a combination or transitional 
style between French and Netherlandish of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. Nothing in 
illumination is commoner than the style itself, 
the work often appearing of the very coarsest and 
rudest kind. In this Rouen MS., however, the 
work is excellent. Admirably painted apes, pea- 
cocks, &c., occur among the “ treillages,” and two 
-small miniatures occur in the centres of the lower 
dorders. 


A volume of “ Hours” of fine Netherlandish or 
Flemish work is attributed to Memling by M. 
Delisle, Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Possibly one could contradict this idea of Memling 
as a miniaturist—at any rate if it can be proved or 
shown that Memling did not and could not paint 
the pictures assigned to him in the Grimani 
Breviary at Venice. This octavo in question is a 
most exquisite piece of work. 

A very large folio of Livy, grandly illuminated, 
<laims to be the finest MS. in the collection. It 
is ordinary fifteenth-century work with confessedly 
excellent miniatures, but not finer than the Poems 
of Christine de Pisan, or the great Froissart, or the 
Shrewsbury Romances, in the British Museum. 

The Besangon Missal is another enormous folio, 
in the late fifteenth or early sixteenth compart- 
ment style, very rich and effective, and quite cap- 
tivating to the general public. The work is late, 
-and quite unapproved by severe critics, Yet its 
boldness and grand effect make it much admired. 
Some of the early printed “Hours” imitate the 
style admirably, especially when coloured. 

M. Firmin-Didot contributes the magnificent 





volume called “Preces Piae,” already known by 
the excellent chromolithographic reproduction of 
one of its miniatures in one of the beautiful 
volumes of the “ Lacroix” series. 

But, in point of delicacy of execution and sweet- 
ness of colouring, the gem of the collection is an 
octavo “ Heures du Connétable de Montmorency,” 
belonging to M. le comte d’Haussonville. It 
is a MS. in the rich and graceful style known 
as “ Henri Deux”—+.e., of perfect French Renais- 
sance. One is tempted to linger over its charming 
pages as a really excellent example of very high- 
class work ; its golden framework, its festoons of 
sweet flowers, its miniatures of most refined finish, 
its elegant and tasteful panels, and its highly orne- 
mental Gothic text, unite to render it one of the 
most enviable volumes ever produced. M. Firmin- 
Didot (Etude sux Jean Cousin, p. 276: Paris, 
1872) attributes it to Jean Cousin himself, Its 
date is 1549. 

Several Italian MSS. from the Firmin-Didot 
collection, and, I think, from the National Library, 
are well worth inspection, being refined and 
masterly in execution; but the great collection of 
the National Library is that exposed in the cases 
of the Galerie Mazarine at the library itself, in 
the Rue Richelieu. There is another, by the way, 
at Ste.-Geneviéve, and a third, as I was told, at the 
Arsenal Library ; but the last Idid not see. A large 
folio, in Clovio style, but from the hand of Jean 
Hubert, painted for Francis I., and presented 
to Henry II. in 1548, contains forty-two grand 
paintings. Several of the larger borders among 
the cuttings of the Rogers volume, in the British 
Museum, afford a good idea of this work. One 
page, like the Brentano miniatures by Foucquet, 
stands in a frame by itself. The celebrated 
“Hours” painted by Jean Cousin for Claude 
Gouffier is also here. Lastly—for I have already 
far exceeded the space I originally intended—in a 
case near the exit of the gallery is the also cele- 
brated ‘‘Guirlande de Julie” so often mentioned 
in the gossip of the old régime. On the whole, 
though of little use as a collection to the student 
who comes to it for clear ideas of artistic develop- 
ment, these MSS. are nevertheless extremely in- 
teresting; their only faults are comparative few- 
ness, and a want of classification. 

Joun W. Brapiey. 








GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Berlin : Sept. 10, 1878. 

Gottfried Keller's Ziiricher Novellen occupy a 
prominent place among the poetical creations of the 
day. Though the author is no longer young (born 
1819), Keller’s talents, long since recognised by the 
literary world, have only of late years earned full 
public recognition in Germany. There is no ne- 
cessity to have moved much in literary circles 
here to be aware of the high esteem in which this 
half-foreign author is held. He is the most 
eminent representative in literature of the German- 
speaking portion of Switzerland, and presents in 
so far a contrast to the Genevan writer, Victor 
Cherbuliez, who in contemporary French literature 
represents French Switzerland. But as Geneva is 
a cosmopolitan city, where the culture of Italy, 


‘France, and Germany unites, so too is Cherbuliez 


a cosmopolitan writer in whom the wide diversified 
culture of a citizen of the world has wellnigh 
obliterated the national stamp. Keller, on the 
contrary, is a true son of the soil, simple-hearted 
as a narrator, broad in his style, and national in 
his tone ; we feel that he is no man of the world, 
but a child of the people, and we can never forget, 
as we do with Cherbuliez, that he is a burgher of 
a small, old democratical republic. 

All Keller’s scenes are laid in Switzerland. He 
has a satirical vein which flows freely, unrestrained 
by the love for his country that is manifest through- 
out, and from time to time finds direct and 
powerful expression in the pourtrayal of strong 
and sympathetic characters. Hitherto his novels 
have dealt mostly with the present. To take 





more unerring aim at his countrymen’s bosom 
sins he has laid the scene of a whole set of stories 
in the imaginary town of Seldwyla, the home of 
every Swiss vice and sin; and, as Keller laugh- 
ingly avers, no less than seven Swiss towns are 
now contending for the honour of being the town 
designated, each of them moreover, he says, 
having offered him the rights of citizenship should 
he pronounce in their favour. He has endea- 
voured to appease them by the assurance that 
Seldwyla itself has no real existence anywhere, 
but that one of her towers rears its head in every 
town and valley of Switzerland. 

In his two latest volumes there is only one 
story of modern times; the others deal with 
special periods historical and biographical. They 
extend over a wide area: one takes place in the 
thirteenth, one in the fourteenth century ; one at 
the time of the Reformation, one towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. The modern story 
“Das Fihnleinder sieben Aufrechten” (presumably 
the oldest, as it is found in outline in Auerbach’s 
Volkskalender for 1861) describes a little band of 
Swiss patriots of the artisan class, all characters in 
their way. Asa simple and eful composition 
it is superior to most of the others. “‘ Hadlaub,” a 
tale of the Middle Ages, gives a picture of the time 
when the songs of the Minnesingers were collected 
in illuminated MSS., and resuscitates the life of one 
of the last of these minstrels. The era, om 
enthusiasm that breathes through it recalls Charles 
Nodier; the fate of the principal character is 
closely interwoven with that of a fine old manu- 
script. 

“Ursula” gives a weird and sombre picture of 
the religious aberrations that were rife at the time 
of the Reformation. Contrasted with the figure 
of a fanatical and morbidly sensitive girl we 
have that of a strong, healthy, brave Swiss 
soldier. In one of his earlier works, Das 
verlorene Liicheln, Keller has represented a 
similar collision between the despondency of 
woman and the mental freedom of man, through 
the medium of a modern love-story ; the new story 
produces a more depressing effect owing to the 
tragical ending. Der Landvogt von Greifensee, 
the finest of all Keller's novels, is also the longest. 
It is a story of the time of Gessner and Bodmer, 
in which these personages appear for a moment as 
figures in the background, and is one of the most 
original conceptions of this always original writer. 
It recounts the love-adventures of the handsome, 
high-spirited Colonel Salomon Landolt, which, 
unlike those of Don Juan, all end in the knightly 
suitor’s rejection, and, without friendship suffer- 
ing thereby, in his dismissal at the fair hand of 
the lady. Nothing could be more simple than 
the composition. After being introduced to 
the imposing figure of Salomon Landolt, we are 
treated in succession to five pretty, guileless, half- 

athetic, half-humorous love-episodes, and the 
esstehe concludes with an account of a merry 
comical entertainment which the Colonel, who 
has reached his fortieth year, has the droll fancy to 
give to the five faithless, but still much admired, 
objects of his affection, that he may for once have 
the felicity of seeing them all assembled at one 
table. In the conduct of a story Keller is certainly 
not a master; at times we come upon a long stretch 
of unstudied and disjointed notes; but all his 
characters stand out foursquare in their individu- 
ality. His female characters are not quite so ideal 
in conception as those of the genuine German 
writer, their nature and their peculiar charm do 
not fit into the conventional categories ; his young 
girls, for instance, are never wmgénues—always 
original characters. 

The exact opposite may be said of two amiable 
girls in their teens who figure in Hans Hopfen’s 
unpretending and well-written story, Der alte 
Praktikant. The scene is laid in a Bavarian 
village, and the person of the far-famed peasant- 
woman, who is the doctor of the place, forms the 
connecting link with contemporary history. The 
uncultivated but crafty and famous peasant who 
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after a very chequered career has attained medical 
renown and become at last so famous for her 
wonderful cures as to be in a position to erect an ex- 
tensive establishment for her patients’ accommdda- 
tion, with a private chapel attached and an hotel 
for persons of quality, is painted from the life with 
refinement and success. She has just enough 
sense and moderation to prevent her being looked 
upon as an impostor, and yet (exactly like the 
original, who died lately in Bavaria) sufficient 
cumming and indifference to means to make the 
most of human stupidity. In contrast to her is 
the hero of the story, a worthy middle-aged 
lawyer, who is represented at the > aregee Fg 
rusticating in solitude in the little village which 
the presence of the peasant doctor brings into 
vogue. His passive but good honest nature forms 
an admirable foil to the calculating character of 
the adventuress. A high-born lady, enervated b 
imaginary illness, comes to the establishment wi 
two pretty twin daughters; the young girls 
interest the hero and draw him entirely out of 
his vegetative existence. In his capacity of lawyer 
he succeeds in preventing the enervated lady from 
bequeathing her whole fortune to the Catholic 
chapel of the establishment. Next day, all her 
broodings on the end of her life are banished by 
the recovery, owing to a sudden fright, of the 
use of her legs, lost in inane only. The 
apparent cure is at once proclaimed asa miracle, 
much in the same way as a similar wonder is con- 
cocted and turned to account in Gustave Droz’s 
Autour dune Source. A local South-German 
colouring distinguishes the little novel. 

It seldom happens that dramas of any note see 
the light in Germany. When, as now and then 
occurs, the best German artists, such as Auerbach 
or Spielhagen, write for the stage, they mostly con- 
fine themselves to secondary works of a slighter 
nature, the production of which they look upon in 
the light of recreation. Germany is entirely 
without a modern drama like that which Augier 
and Dumas have given to France. 

Though Paul Heyse, who has tried his hand 
successfully at every form of the poet’s art, now 
and again feels himself attracted to the stage, it 
never occurs to him to draw upon the present for 
his subject ; he voluntarily resigns the captivating 
and crowding interests of the age in which we 
live. The German mind, in spite of all the Bis- 
marckian positivism that prevails, is still too 
idealistic for the modern drama. There is wanting 
also in Germany the influence of a single capital 
with its settled standard of social existence. 
Hence poets are fain to go back to the legendary 
world, as Heyse lately did in Elfrida, or as Wil- 
brandt now in Kriemhild. 

Kriemhild is one of the many modern dramatised 
versions of the Niebelungen legend. Hebbel’s 
grand attempt is well known; Henrik Ibsen's 
Nordische Heerfahrt, although written long ago, 
has of late years had great success on the German 
stage. It was a matter of some surprise that 
Wilbrandt, just at this stage of his career, 
should have made choice of so severe a subject. 
For he has already passed through several phases 
of development as a dramatist. His first serious 
attempts in that line are abstract and idealistic. 
His great tragedy Graf Otto von Hammerstein 
18 a monotonous and pathetic representation of 
the reverses a pair of lovers have to endure for 
their love’s sake, the siege of the knight’s castle and 
the starving out of the inmates, the lady asking 
alms for her husband—the whole thoroughly melo- 
dramatic. This was succeeded by lively comedies, 
such as Die Maler. But after settling in Vienna, and 
marrying a clever actress belonging to the Burg- 
theater, his talent acquired a Viennese colouring, 
and he produced the great highly-seasoned dramas 
of the period of Rome's decline, Nero, Arria and 
Messalina, recalling the Roman pictures executed 
during the Second Empire in France. The new 
drama, Kriemhild, is no longer pervaded by that 
dull, heavy, sultry atmosphere. It does not picture 
4 period of decay, but a simple and heroic age. 





Wilbrandt has disdained the antithesis suggested 
by the subject, between Kriemhild and Brunhild, 
as the savage and the gentle type of female charac- 
ter. The whole drama turns on Kriemhild’s love 
and revenge. She unites in her person the Kriem- 
hild and the Brunhild of tradition — before the 
death of her husband the loving wife, and after- 
wards the avenger, whose every breath is hate. 
Siegfried, who dies in the first act, lives on 
in her passion. It was not easy to impress 
the reader with the proper sense of the greatness 
of a hero who performs no action in the piece and 
does not even live to the second act. And yet 
Wilbrandt has succeeded. Siegfried bears the 
stamp of a man who is always the first in every 
company. The envy of Hagen, the admiring love 
of Kriemhild, the naive reverence of the king of 
the Huns, the hatred of the despised Brunhild— 
all these different passions indicate Siegfried’s 
irresistible nature. His self-reliance is admirably 
characterised by the continual prominence given 
to his high-spirited recklessness. He knows full 
well that his enviers are hostile to him :— . 
“ Doch ich mich sorgen? und mein Auge drehen 
Nach ihrem Denken, Wollen oder Fiihlen ? 
So leben Andre ja in mir, nicht ich.” 


And again, in another place :— 
‘‘ Soll die Gedanken ich der Andern denken, 
Wo bleibt da zu den meinen mir die Zeit?” 


In this respect he is the diametrical opposite of 
his murderer Hagen, who is always pursued by 
the thought of what Siegfried would do in his 
place. In a subtle but rather too-studied manner 
the poet has suggested the mythical origin of all 
these great legendary figures in order the more 
aoe to represent them as being of super- 
uman proportions. One feels the great sun-god 
in this Netherlandish king Siegfried, when Hagen 
says :— 
“ Mit diesem Hunnen der sich sonnt in Dir 
Wardst du nun einig gegen uns zu fahren, 
Auf deinem Sonnenwagen wirst du kommen 
Uns wegzubrennen.” 
oe again, when Siegfried explains to Kriem- 
“ Brunhild, den Wintersturmtag lieb ich nicht, 
Dich lieb ich, meinen sonnenklaren Sommertag, 


Den selig warmen: doch im Sonnenduft 
Schlaft auch Gewittersturmkraft.” 


The action becomes almost allegorical when 
Siegfried is arraigned and put to death for 
having called Brunhild “ ein Kind der Nacht.” 

The grandest scene of allis the love-scene in 
the first act, where Kriemhild, immediately be- 
fore the death of Siegfried, confesses her whole 
love to him in the moonlit night. 

As a novelist and a writer of verse Wilbrandt is 
closely related to his famous brother-artist, Paul 
Heyse, who has just brought out two new volumes 
in a very tasteful dress. ‘They consist of a com- 
_ translation of the poems and dialogues of 

opardi, which for masterly diction might itself 
almost rank as an original work. The volume 
containing Leopardi’s verse is prefaced by a some- 
what earlier work of Heyse’s, Nerina, in which 
Leopardi is the hero. The little tale, which is 
full of feeling, perhaps rather suffers from the im- 
Laser aay Rad @ quite uncultivated young village- 
maiden falling in love with the difficult, abstract 
poems of Leopardi. Ina learned Introduction to 
the prose works, the translator, who as an erotic 
and mundane t is himself decidedly disin- 
clined to pessimism, tries to trace all Leopardi’s 
pessimism to the tragedy of his private life, and 
to establish the proposition (so distinctive of 
Heyse) that had Leopardi but won the love, so 
ea missed, of a beautiful woman, he would 

ave changed his views regarding the badness of 
the world and of life. 

It is very characteristic of Germany that just 
now when a pessimist tendency is becoming more 
and more general throughout Empire and people, 
and hardly anyone can open his mouth without 
giving vent to the most despairing outbursts, 





theoretical pessimism is more eagerly refuted and 
written against than ever. The present chief of 
the pessimists, Eduard von Hartmann, has, more- 
over, just finished his second great work, Phdno- 
menologie des sittlichen Bewusstseins, in between 
eight hundred and nine hundred pages, shortly to 
appear in print. Famous as Hartmann is abroad, 
he is still far from popular in Germany, so that he 
will probably be overwhelmed with a torrent of 
refutations and answers in the course of the 
winter. Grore BRANDEs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SIZES OF BOOKS. 
Bristol : September, 1878, 

Several attempts have lately been made, in your 
own pages and elsewhere, to reform the expres- 
sions and symbols by which the sizes of books are 
described in catalogues, and by which the diffi- 
culty of any strict systematic arrangement, caused 
by the inevitable differences of shelf-gauge, may 
be mitigated. The usual signs or notes, as 
“folio,” “4to,” “8vo,” &c., are in themselves 
legitimate bibliographical expressions, but of a 
different origin and for a different purpose than 
as indications of size; but, as they accidentall 
conveyed an approximate indication of it, they fe 
into this use in the absence of any other system 
of notation. Recent proposals have endeavoured 
to convert these into exact expressions of size by 
altogether suppressing their proper purpose, 
although this is itself far from being obsolete, 
and making them subservient to arbitrary rules of 
measurement of the height of books in inches. 
Thus, they require us to call all books from 7} to 
10 inches octavo (8vo), and from 6 to 74 inches 
duodecimo (12mo), &c. By this rule the books 
of that very age and class to which the true biblio- 
graphical use of these notes is most essential 
would be deprived of their significance ; for most 
of the quartos of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries would at once be degraded to duodecimos 
and octavos. 

This is pretty much as if Municipal Boards or 
the Post Office should decree that all buildings 
up to sixty feet in height should be called “ man- 
sions,” all up to forty feet “villas,” or up to 
thirty “ houses,” and so on; all of which sortings 
would include churches, chapels, and many other 
buildings, and so give rise to intolerable incon- 
gTuities. 

But perhaps the fallacy is not far from its den, 
and may be quickly hunted down. It is, indeed, 
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only another instance of the error of mixing two 
things, very good in themselves, and spoiling both. 

For the great bulk of the modern purposes of 
the circulation and manipulation of books the 
measurement of height might with great economy 
be substituted; but the old terms need not be 
diverted to this purpose, or superseded as biblio- 
graphical facts, bcing gr rege of the forms and 
structures of books. They tell us how many 
leaves a sheet is folded into, but are silent as to 
the size of the sheet. For buying and selling, 
or for large popular libraries, the figures “ 9,” 
“8,” “7”__meaning inches—would not only save 
a great deal of printing type, if used instead of 
the present “ 4to,” “ 8yo,” &c., but would more 
accurately convey the actual size, and perhaps 
lead to a great saving of shelf-space, each figure 
containing within itself a positive reference to the 
shelf-gauge into which the size of the book would 
compel it to its own place. The preliminary in- 
struction that the word “inches” is understood 
after the figures is infinitely simpler and shorter 
than the long and arbitrary one proposed, “ that 
all books up to ten inches shall be called 8vo, and 
all up to seven and a-half 12mo,” &c. ; and a much 
easier lesson to be newly learnt, and shorter to 
print. The necessary working scale,a common 
measuring-rule, already lies at every elbow. 

In large libraries much space is now lost in the 
necessity that the varieties of shelf-gauge shall be 
few. Some varieties cannot even now be avoided, 
for folios cannot stand on the same shelves as duo- 
decimos or octavos. But no varieties of gauge 
would be too many if the size should be indicated 
by inches of height, as the figure would itself be a 
direct reference to that press or range which should 
consist of shelves of the gauge into which the 
actual size of the book had already obliged it to 
find its own place. A great economy of space 
might therefore be secured, by the more numerous 
variety of shelf-gauge that might be adopted, in 
the saving of the head-spaces which are lost when 
a of very different heights stand on the same 
shelf. 

So much for the rabble or rank and file. The 
great bulk of book-traffic and circulation would be 
thus disposed of. But when rarities or other 
specialties are to be dealt with, all their wants 
may be met by mere development or supplement 
of the same method. Fractions of inches may 
then be used, and the lateral dimensions in like 
manner may be added. By this, not merely the 
normal size of the book would be indicated, but 
any departure from it caused by the binder’s 
plough might be estimated, with whatever exact- 
ness the importance of the particular case might 
demand, Thus, if a Shakspere of 1623 should 
be described “11,°. x 8,” it would be not only 
obvious that it had been much “ cropped,” but also 
exactly how much. In this case the word “folio ” 
would be almost too notorious to be necessary. 
But where exact and complete bibliography is 
aimed at, the words or signs “folio,” “4to,” 
“8vo,” “24to,” &c., might be added; not as a 
repetition of the indication of size, but of the 
number of folds of each sheet, of whatever size, 
by which the book has been built up. Emanci- 
pated from their long thraldom, and relieved, by 
the more practical inches-method, of their alien 
drudgery, these signs might return to their native 
purpose, the expression of another series of facts 
concerning the fabric of books, a purpose which 
even scientific writers in bibliography have been 
sometimes tempted to compromise in deference to 
the less accurate common usage, in which these 
terms or signs are often erroneously suggested by 
external apparent size. 

The use of these signs to discriminate sizes of 
vellum books, such as ancient manuscripts, is still 
more vague and uncertain. The varieties in size 
of art-made paper are numerous, but limited by 
regulations which are despised by nature in the 
production of Soeb-anateaiale, 

THomas KERSLAKE. 











SCIENCE. 


Das Matthius-Evangelium und seine Lucas- 
Parallelen, erklart von Dr. Bernhard 
Weiss. (Halle.) 


Tis volume, together with the Marcus. 
Evangelium by the same author, published 
in 1872, forms by far the most important 
contribution to the criticism of the Synoptic 
Gospels since the appearance of Holtzmann’s 
Die Synoptischen Evangelien in 1863. The 
Synoptic problemis being gradually narrowed 
down to certain definite issues ; untenable 
hypotheses are being dismissed, and those 
which really seem to hold out promise of a 
solution are being presented in their most 
reasonable form. 

Three distinct theories may be said to 


.hold their ground at the present day with 


a greater or less amount of tenacity :—(1) 
the Tiibingen theory, which (in its original 
form, and with the principal representatives 
of the school) takes as its starting-point the 
First Gospel, and explains the variations in 
the Second and Third as introduced chiefly 
with a view to enforce some special dogmatic 
tendency in the authors; (2) the theory 
(which finds a champion in Dr. Weiss) that 
takes as its starting-point the Second 
Gospel, and explains the other two as 
various combinations of this with another 
main document, a collection (chiefly) of 
Discourses by the Apostle St. Matthew, and 
with a few other minor documents peculiar 
to each Evangelist ; and lastly, the theory 
(which is most current in England) that all 
three Gospels alike owe their origin to the 
oral teaching of the Apostles which had not 
previously been committed to writing. 
These three theories, however, have of 
late shown an increasing tendency to approxi- 
mate to each other. The Tiibingen theory 
has been reduced by its latest exponents, 
Keim and Hilgenfeld, to much smaller 
dimensions than those which it originally 
held. The influence of dogmatic tendency 
is less exaggerated ; purely literary conside- 
rations are more freely introduced ; a priority 
is conceded to St. Mark in several portions 
by Dr. Keim, and another Tiibingen writer, 
Volkmar, has gone so far as to make St. 
Mark the basis for all three Gospels. On 
the other hand, it is to be noticed that the 
oral theory approaches the second form of 
the documentary theory in assuming that 
the oral Gospel is represented most nearly 
in its outline and in its substance by our 
present Gospel according to St. Mark. Nor 
does the second documentary theory, as com- 
pared with the oral theory, suppose any 
great interval between our present written 
Gospels and the oral teaching, but it assumes 
certain documentary links and middle forms 
by which the oral teaching and our present 
Gospels are connected together. The oral 
theory would make the spoken teaching of 
the Apostles pass at once into our Gospels 
as we have them; the documentary theory 
looks upon these Gospels as coming at the 
end of a process in the course of which the 
original oral Gospel had been gradually fixed 
in writing. The main question is, How did 
this fixing take place? Did it take place 
suddenly, or by two or three steps? Dr. 
Weiss thinks that two or three intermediate 





steps can be traced before the oral Gospel 
appeared in its present form. 

The Tiibingen theory may practically be 
left out of the question. All that is good in 
it has been absorbed into the other two 
theories; and such large concessions have 
been made to those theories that as a dis- 
tinct theory it can hardly be said to exist, 
nor so far as it does exist can it be con- 
sidered tenable. Keim and Hilgenfeld re- 
present the last ebb of the tide. 

Between the other two theories the 
struggle has yet to come. The division 
between them is almost national. In Ger- 
many no one of any significance as a critic 
holds the oral theory. In England none of 
our prominent writers hold anything else. 
France is divided. Godet ranges himself on 
the side most popular in England. Réville 
was an early supporter of a view similar to 
that which is gaining the ascendancy in 
Germany; and the same is substantially 
adopted by M. Renan. 

Without attempting to decide the contro- 

versy either way, it may yet be well for us 
to quote the well-considered words in which 
Dr. Weiss refers to the oral hypothesis. He 
says :— 
“Tt is true that this hypothesis contains ap 
element of truth which may help to explain many 
phenomena, inasmuch as the oldest records with- 
out doubt often kept close to the already stereo- 
typed form of the oral tradition which they served 
to fix still more, while in its further developments 
it again exercised an influence over the later 
writers. But it remains a mere self-delusion 
when it is thought that in this way all the rela- 
tions of our Gospels to each other can be ex- 
plained. It may, indeed, be stated with some 
plausibility in general terms that the first Evan- 
gelist reflects the tradition of St. Matthew, the 
second the tradition of St. Peter, that both are 
derived from the same common stock—the 
original tradition of the Twelve—and that, there- 
fore, the similarity and the dissimilarity of the 
parallel passages in each may be equally well ex- 
plained. But every glance at the parallel texts 
shows that the similarity is much too great, the 
coincidences extend much too far over the turns 
of phrase in subordinate portions (Betwerk) of the 
narrative, even to the formulae of introduction 
and transition, to be capable of explanation from 
the common type of the traditional narrative ; 
and that, on the other hand, the differences are 
far too constant, far too transparent in their 
motives, and often far too purely literary in their 
character, to be referred to the accidental varia- 
tions of oral expression.” 

Again :— ; 
“We thus see that, with the exception of som 
very small portions, the omission of which may 
be most simply explained, the whole contents of 
St. Mark’s Gospel have been taken over bodily 
into St. Matthew's, and that, too, in the same order 
and grouping, though with St. Mark this is not 
by any means always chronological, but is most 
frequently determined by literary motives which 
our Evangelist not seldom takes up and develops, 
though they are often altogether foreign to him. 
. . . « Thus every explanation is excluded which 
would account for the relation between the two 
Gospels by means of the oral tradition, which 
could neither accidentally transfer to our Gospel 
the whole substance of that which was written 


by St. Mark, nor fix the order of such long series 
of narratives.” 


Once more :— 
“The detailed exegesis will prove that those 
features of which we have here given examples 
do not at all stand alone; that in the parallel 
sections the peculiar mixture of verbal coinci- 
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dences even in the most unimportant details of 


expression—far exceeding the amount of uni- 
formity that can be produced by oral tradition— 
with striking differences, is to be explained only 
as a literary recension of the text of St. Mark, 
since the motives for omissions and additions, for 
transpositions and alterations, may be easily traced 
in our Evangelist. In particular, the frequent 
recurrence of the same motives show that it is 
not here a question of isolated divergences, such 
as the oral tradition might also produce, but of a 
regular literary recension.” 

These remarks may be commended to the 
notice of English critics, as coming from 
one who is qualified to make them by the 
closest verbal investigations. At the same 
time it is not intended to put them forward 
as final. Dr. Weiss’s verdict on this point 
may perhaps be challenged; and, indeed, 
with all his thoroughness, it may be that 
these very remarks bring to light a weak 
pointin hisarmour. We cannot help asking 
ourselves whether the ‘“ motives” which he 
is so diligent in assigning are always quite 
so clear as they may seem. Has enough 
been allowed for the immense difficulty of 
tracing the whole mental processes of an 
author removed by 1,800 years from our- 
selves? Weare tempted to think that the 
Germans generally make far too little of this. 
They are deceived by their own marvellous 
fertility and subtlety in suggesting ideas, 
and they throw back the literary habits of 
the nineteenth century into the first. 

Three questions suggest themselves in 
regard to the above criticisms, each of which 
might perhaps be worth a fuller discus- 
sion :—(1) By what criterion is it deter- 
mined what amount of uniformity an oral 
tradition will allow? We are too apt to 
take a matter of this kind for granted, and 
to assume that what would hold good of oral 
tradition now necessarily held good then. 
Yet there is reason to think that oral tradi- 
tion had among the Jews a peculiar tenacity, 
and what it would admit or not admit does 
not seem to be so very certain. (2) Is the 
proof so conclusive that the divergences in 
the Synoptic parallels are all the result of a 
self-conscious literary activity and not acci- 
dental? And (3), granting this, does it 
necessarily follow that it may not have been 
a literary activity working directly upon 
the oral tradition without the intervention 
of written documents? We merely throw 
out these questions for what they may be 
worth, and do not take upon ourselves to 
decide a problem of such immense com- 
plexity and difficulty offhand. 

It seems hard to see any way out of it 
that is not open to objection. Dr. Weiss’s 
own hypothesis labours under its own pecu- 
liar disadvantages. Given the priority, in 
@ general sense, of St. Mark—and we agree 
with Dr. Weiss in thinking that this must 
be given—there are yet certain phenomena 
in that Gospel which bear upon themselves 
a secondary character. In five cases-out of 
six the First and Third Gospels can be ex- 
plained out of the Second, but not vice 
versa. Then comes in, however, this per- 
plexing sixth case, in which the relation is 
inverted, and the question is, How is this to 

© accounted for? Two ways—and, as it 
would seem, only two—are open. The one 
has been adopted by Dr. Holtzmann, the 
other by Dr. Weiss. Dr. Holtzmann has 





recourse to an older form of the Mark- 
Gospel, differing somewhat, though not ex- 
tensively, from the present. This provokes 
the obvious question how it came about 
that two documents so like each other and 
yet unlike should have existed side by-side. 
How did the author—or, rather, editor— 
of our present St. Mark come to make just 
the alterations he has made; and no more ? 
It seems hard to give, or even imagine, any 
quite satisfactory answer. Dr. Weiss’s solu- 
tion is different. He thinks that in St. 
Mark’s Gospel there are two elements—one 
the generally-acknowledged tradition de- 
rived from the preaching of St. Peter, and 
the other a written document, which after- 
wards played a still more important part in 
the composition of the first and third 
Gospels. This document is the collection 
of Adyia by the Apostle St. Matthew. Here 
is a great dividing line among the sup- 
porters of the priority of the present St. 
Mark over the present St. Matthew. Ewald, 
Meyer, and Weiss believe that the original 
St. Matthew was already made use of in our 
present St. Mark, and refer the secondary 
features in that Gospel to the fact that the 
oldest document was reproduced in it 
with greater freedom thaa in the other 
two Synoptics. Holtzmann (and with him 
Weizsacker) has recourse, as we have seen, 
to an Ur-Marcus. Still it is obvious that 
the hypothesis favoured by Dr. Weiss is 
itself complicated and unnatural. It in- 
volves, first, a collection of Adyra, existing 
separately—the oldest Gospel. Then these 
Aéyta worked up with the Petrine tradition 
by St. Mark. Then a third form of the 

ospel based upon the second, but including 
a direct reference to the original Adyia and 
a fuller embodiment of them—our present 
St. Matthew. The Ady:a thus come three—- 
or, we may say, four—times over. First, in- 
dependently ; then in connexion with the 
Petrine tradition ; then both independently 
and also in combination with St. Peter’s re- 
collections, in our present First Gospel.‘ This 
alone is improbable and almost beyond the 
reach of proof; but then it also involves a 
further diffictlty, which Dr. Weiss does not 
seem—so far as we can discover—to have 
met sufficiently. If St. Mark had the Aoya 
Gospel before him—containing as it did so 
much of the matter that is now found only 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke—how is it 
that he came not to make a greater use of 
it? Why was all this rich and valuable 
material omitted? What has become of 
the Baptist’s discourses, of the details of the 
Temptation, of the Sermon on the Mount, 
of the Centurion of Capernaum, and many 
such passages? We seem really to be 
thrown back once more into the old diffi- 
culties of the now obsolete Benutzwngs- 
Hypothese, or the hypothesis that each of the 
Synoptists based his Gospel directly and im- 
mediately upon that which preceded him, 
St. Mark on St. Matthew, St. Luke on St. 
Mark and St. Matthew. Dr. Weiss’s theory 
seems to be really little better than this. It 
equally fails to account for the extent to 
which the Adysa document has been cut 
down by St. Mark. 

True, this is an unsatisfactory result to 
come to. It leaves the main problem as 
dark as ever. But it is our duty to state 





difficulties as they are; and to see clearly 
wherea difficulty lies isoftena most important 
step towards removing it. Wedo not think 
the Synoptic problem has yet been solved, 
but our gratitude is not therefore any the 
less to Dr. Weiss for work the solidity, in- 
dustry, and ability of which are beyond all 
praise. 

We ought not to take leave of the volume 
without saying a word as to its collateral 
excellences. Before he took to these critical 
studies Dr. Weiss was already known for 
his admirable work on the Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament. But exegesis and 
the history of doctrine go hand in hand. 
And therefore the reader will not be sur- 
prised to find much instructive exegesis in . 
the later work. Our only objection to it 
would be that which has been mentioned 
above, that perhaps the analysis is at times 
pushed too far beyond the point at which it 
ceases to be capable of verification. This 
would apply, however, much less to the 
exegesis of the matter of the Gospel 
(which, we confess, does not seem to be 
always quite so penetrating as we had ex- 
pected) than to the analysis of the motives 
and object of the Evangelist in his treat- 
ment of previous documents. Besides the 
sort of running paraphrase and comment, 
Dr. Weiss has given a revised text, with 
notes, which are perhaps the part of the 
work that will possess the most abiding 
value. We have little hesitation in saying 
that Dr. Weiss is the first text-critic in 
Germany. There cannot be a doubt that 
the method pursued by him is the right one, 
and its results coincide remarkably with 
those obtained by the best scholars here in 
England. W. Sanpar. 








Dictons du Pays de Béarn. 
(Pau: Ribaut.) 


M. Lesry is the author of the excellent 
Grammaire Béarnaise, published in 1858, as 
well as one of the most accomplished scholars 
of the dialect in which he writes; and con- 
sequently whatever proceeds from his pen 
on the subject he has made his own is 
worthy of attention. The present work is 
to the full as satisfactory as any of his for. 
mer ones. 

The Dictons du Pays de Béarn which are 
here collected are those local sayings which 
are in everyone’s mouth, and which all the 
world repeats, about the qualities, defects, 
business and characteristics of one’s neigh- 
bours. They are the nicknames, sobriquets, 
stamped upon a people by malice or by ob- 
servation, which have become proverbial, 
Such sayings are found everywhere. Many 
of Homer’s epithets, and Pindar’s Bowria 
tc, Bowrtoy ovc, are early specimens. Aris- 
tophanes abounds in them, and we probably 
miss the point of many an allusion in his 
comedies from lack of a collection of Greek 
*“ Dictons.”” Perhaps the best-known Greek 
one is that quoted by St. Paul (Titus i, 
12) :—“ Kpfrec del evorar, xaxa Onpia, 
yaorépec apyai.” 

It is evident that the chief value of such 
dictons consists in the way in which they 
illustrate the genius of the people who use 
them, and that of those to whom they are 
applied. The characteristics of the present 
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volume are exaggerated vanity and vaunt- 
ing—the true Gasconade—a certain rude 
mother-wit, a shrewd caustic malice, and a 
spirit of sturdy independence. For a speci- 
men of the first we may take what is said 
of Oloron, “ Que a bist Oleron, a bist tout 
lon mond!” “Qui a vu Oloron, a vu le 
monde entier.” The memory of old inde- 
pendence crops up in “Los hostadges deu 
Too,” a streamlet at the entrance of the 
Valley d’Aspe, which the Lord of Béarn 
could not cross without giving and receiving 
hostages. Most of the dictons allude to 
some local personage or event of which 
the memory is often otherwise lost; more 
rarely, as in the last-quoted example, 
to an important historical event. Almost 
all are in rough rhyme, and in many cases it 
is patent that the ring of the rhyme has 
made the dicton: e.g., ‘‘ A Bayoune—Tout se 
doune,” repeated in “A Burgaroune— 
Tout se doune”; and these are almost 
worthless except as showing of what slight 
materials dictons might be formed. 

In turning over the volume, it is striking 
how many localities are distinguished by in- 
jurious dictons against the Cagots—upwards 
of twenty—while only about half the number 
refer to witches, and still fewer to the 
Feudal régime, or to the Protestantism 
which once flourished in Béarn. The exist- 


ence of the Cagots in the Pyrenees is one of 
the most singular enigmas in history. They 
were long supposed to be descendants of the 
Visigoths ; but the careful investigations of 
M. de Rochas (Les Parias de France et 
d’ Espagne, Paris, 1876) have made it more 
than probable that they are simply the de- 


scendants of persons afflicted with some of 
the lighter forms of leprosy, which, in early 
mediaeval times, entailed separation from 
their fellow-citizens, but not perpetual seclu- 
sion in the leper-hospitals, as in more severe 
forms of the disease. These dictons testify 
abundantly to the extreme contempt and 
hatred in which the Cagots were held, and 
the oppressions under which they laboured. 
The feeling seems almost like an extreme 
“ caste ” feeling which had strayed from the 
East into Europe. There was nothing in 
their employment to justify this contempt ; 
for, as M. Paul Raymond has proved (Congrés 
Scientifique & Pau, vol. i., 285), they were 
physicians as well as carpenters and tilers. 
Happily, the prejudice against them is fast 
dying out, and it is difficult to meet with a 

agot answering to the ancient descriptions, 
but we have seen such. As M. Lespy re- 
marks, they seem rarely to have met insult 
by insult. Their only protest is the one 
common to all the oppressed classes of the 
Middle Ages :— 

“ Encoére qué Cagotz siam 
Nou nous en dam; 
Toutz em hilhs deti pay Adam.” 


“‘Quoique nous soyons Cagots, nous n’en 
avons souci; tous nous sommes fils du 
péere Adam.” (Cf. Michel, Races Maudites, 
vol. ii., 152-5, for other songs in the same 
strain. ) 

To the old régime, as we have ever found 
in conversation with Béarnais peasants, the 
dictons are most unfavourable. At Bizanos 
and Lonuvie-Soubiron they allude to the 
most odious of all the “ Droits du Seig- 
neur;”’ others speak with hatred or con- 





tempt of the cruelty and fussiness of the 
petty feudal courts. The Seigneur is most 
lightly treated in the following :— 
‘‘Bisite de senhou 

Dab ue I’an qu’en y-ha prou.” 
“Visite de seigneur, avec une dans l’année 
il y en a assez.” Yet no more generous de- 
vice was ever inscribed on a dwelling than 
that on the chdteaw of Castétis, near Or- 
thez :— 

“Sens bourroulh tau praube.” 

“Sans verrou pour le pauvre.” 
In these days of the revival of pilgrimages 
we may notice that the Béarnais, like the 
French and Spanish dictons, are most hos- 
tile to them. Only the Béarnais dictons, 
not being in a literary idiom, express them- 
selves with popular freedom of speech in an 
almost untranslateable coarseness :— 

“ Parti sentourete —Tourna putete.” 


“‘ Sentourete”’ is “ petite sainte ;” “ putete” 
may be taken as a diminutive of the Spanish 
“ puta ”—“ Partir (pour les pélerinages) 
petite sainte, retourner petite . 

Our remarks may serve to show what 
these dictons are like, and in what their chief 
interest lies. The notes and illustrations of 
M. Lespy are often of far more value than 
the dictons they illustrate. The dialect of 
the “‘Gascoun,” in which they are written, is 
not without interest to the philologist; and 
it might be worth while to trace the gradual 
variations of the different dialects of the Ro- 
mance from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
and from the Pyrenees to the Loire. One 
curious fact connected with the Béarnais is, 
that it can often be translated strictly, word 
for word, into English, where a paraphrase 
is needed to turn it into the more nearly 
allied French. WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By J. B. 
Millar, B.E. (Macmillan.) M. Chasles, in the 
fifth chapter of his Histoire de la Géométrie 
(apergu historique), has dwelt at some length on 
the utility and beauty (cette belle création) of the 
results obtained by Monge’s Géométrie descriptive. 
Mr. Millar has put the subject, in this elementary 
work, in a clear and concise form, and has given 
as much as is required by the ordinary run of 
students, while at the same time he has aimed at 
making his book sufficiently comprehensive for 
more advanced students. To meet a difficulty 
which often presents itself, he has in many cases 
given two figures for the solution of his problems: 
“one of these being a perspective, representing 
the points, lines, and planes in their true positions ; 
and the other their projections, and the ordinary 
solution of the problem.” The first two chapters 
are an elementary introduction to the subject ; the 
next three treat of the projections of = and 
solid figures and of curved surfaces and tangent 

lanes, and of the intersections of surfaces (includ- 
ing shadows) ; and the last chapter is on axometric 
projection. “There is figures in all things,” and 
this work is well fitted, from its execution and 
from the arrangement above mentioned, to give 
students an accurate insight into the properties of 
geometrical figures, 


Lectures on the Elements of Applied Mechanics. 
Comprising, 1. Stability of Structures. 2. Strength 
of Materials. By Morgan W. Crofton, F.R.S. (C. 
F. Hodgson.) This work contains a synopsis of a 
course of lectures on the Theory of Structures and 
the Strength of Materials. It is intended to be 
supplemented by viva voce instruction and by ex- 
perimental illustrations ; hence the statements con- 





tained in it are somewhat condensed. The 
student will learn much from the book, the 
mathematics of which is of an elementary cha- 
racter; he will learn much more if he has the 
text occasionally supplemented by a teacher. The 
authorities for the treatment here adopted are 
Rankine, Rouleaux, and Bauschinger. Great im- 
portance is attached to the method of Diagrams 
of Forces, and several practical examples on the 
method are given for practice as well as solved. 
In an Introduction Prof. Orofton indicates the 
distinction between Applied Mechanics and Ra- 
tional Mechanics, and points out that the prac- 
tical man cannot choose his problems: “ He thust 
take those which the requirements of his art pre- 
sent, whether elegant and curious, or cumbrous 
and repulsive. . . . Some solution of every pro- 
blem must be obtained.” When we say that the 
matters considered are Frames, Trussed Beams, 
Chains and Cords, Culmann’s Graphical Method, 
Girders, Loaded Beams, and such like, we have 
said enough to give the student an idea of what 
to expect in this volume. Prof. Crofton’s reputa- 
tion for neatness in his solutions is a sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of the work done. 


Handbook of Natural Philosophy. By Diony- 
sius Lardner. Mechanics. New Edition. Edited 
and considerably enlarged by Benjamin Loewy. 
With Three Hundred and Seventy-Eight Illus- 
trations. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) The cha- 
racter of Dr. Lardner’s work is known to most 
students of this subject. Mr. Loewy has re- 
tained nearly the whole of the elementary portion 
of the Principles of Mechanics, and has brought 
its matter down to present date. The parts re- 
lating to modern mechanical appliances—the chap- 
ters on machines, clockwork, &c.—have been 
replaced by new matter. A good feature is the 
great number of worked problems on statical and 
dynamical principles. A bare enumeration of the 
subjects treated of would take up more space than 
we have at our disposal; what we have examined, 
barring here and there a mistake, seems to be 
clearly and correctly stated. 


The Geometry of Compasses: or, Problems re- 
solved by the mere Description of Circles, and the 
Use of Coloured Diagrams and Symbols. By 
Oliver Byrne. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) An 
interesting selection of problems in practical 
geometry. There are nineteen problems in all, 
each in duplicate. Vis-d-vis are the enunciation 
and its construction in coloured lines, then on the 
following two pages we have similarly placed a 
verbal construction and an uncoloured figure. 
The examples chosen embrace the more important 
problems in the elements of the subject, including 
the case of finding the centre of a circle by means 
of the compasses only. There is also Dr. Collins’s 
construction for dividing the circumference of a 
circle into seven equal parts by ape geometry. 
We do not remember any work of a similar kind 
to this, except the famous La Geometria del 
Compasso di Lorenzo Mascheroni (Pavia, 1797), 
on which Mr. Byrne’s constructions seem to 
founded. 


A Treatise on the Stability of a Given State of 
Motion, particularly Steady Motion. Being the 
Essay to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 
1877, in the University of Cambridge. By E. J. 
Routh, M.A., F.R.S., &e. (Maemillan.) It 
would be extreme presuniption on the part of an 
ordinary reviewer to criticise an essay thus ushered 
into existence. Its parent is the well-known 
Senior-Wrangler-maker, and its sponsors are the 
Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Challis, Prof. Stokes, and 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell. We shall confine our 
attention, then, to briefly indicating the contents 
of the work before us as clearly pointed out 
by the author in his Introduction. The terms 
stable and steady motion are defined, and it 18 
shown that a system of bodies in steady motion 18 
stable if the roots of a certain determinantal 
equation are such that their real parts are nega- 
tive. A criterion is then investigated to deter- 
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mine beforehand whether equal roots do or do not 
imply instability. Two general methods are given 
by which, without solving the equation, it may be 
ascertained whether the character of the roots 
implies stability or instability. In the fourth 
chapter the forces in action are supposed to have 
a force-function, thereby much simplifying the 
above determinantal equation. Here, too, are con- 
sidered the proper method of choosing the steady 
co-ordinates (if there be any), the distinction 
between the harmonic oscillation about steady 
motion and that about equilibrium, and the 
changes which must be made in the determinantal 
equation where the equations of Lagrange 
become inapplicable. In the sixth chapter 
the energy-test of stability is considered. In 
the seventh chapter we have a discussion of 
the point whether’ the stability of a state of 
motion can really be determined by an examina- 
tion of the terms of the first order only. Mr. 
Routh shows that in some cases these are certainly 
sufficient, and he makes the attempt to discriminate 
between these cases and those in which the terms 
of the higher order ultimately alter the character 
of the motion. The institution of the Adams Prize 
has produced already much good fruit, which we 
accept as earnest of equally good fruit to come. How 
is it that nothing seems to have resulted from the 
fund which was collected a few years since to forma 
memorial to the late Prof. De Morgan? We never 
received any account of the ultimate form decided 
upon, nor have we met with anyone who was better 
informed thereon than ourselves. A fitting testi- 
monial, we believe, would be the foundation of a 
De Morgan Prize to the author of the best essay, or 
work, on some subject of Pure Mathematics or 
Mathematical History. 

Elements of Physiography. By Prof. D. T. 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. For the Use of Science 
gp (W. H. — and hp The mt ar 
tion o siography for physi e0 y in the 
Syllabus of io Depertenent of ag and Art 
has already brought forth two elementary text- 
books to meet the requirements of candidates for 
the May examinations. We exclude from our 
enumeration the work which Prof. Huxley has 
lately published under a similar title, since we 
have reason to believe that its appearance had no- 
thing whatever to do with the recent alteration 
at South Kensington. Prof. Ansted, from his 
position as examiner in physical geography and as 
author of several text-books on the subject, has 
had unusual facilities for: becoming acquainted 
with the needs of the student ; and the little work 
which he has just written will no doubt prove 
serviceable to the beginner. It contains, indeed, 
all that is commonly found in an elementary 
course on physical geography and geology; but it 
hardly extends to the wide range of subjects 
which it is proposed to include under the com- 
prehensive title of physiography. Nor, indeed, 
could this be expected in so smalla work. Un- 
fortunately, however, it bears the appearance of 
having been hastily compiled; at least it is other- 
wise difficult to account for the looseness of ex- 
pression which occasionally mars its pages. Any 
chemist, for instance, would object to the state- 
ment that oxygen “has a great tendency to mix 
with almost substances in nature;” or that 
“when oxygen and hydrogen combine to form 
water, the result is almost a new element.” It is a 
By, we her Epos care has not been taken in 

e etymologi : thus, on page 148, (doy is 
translated no a three times life ;” while, 
on page 164, (7 appears as “an animal.” Such 
inaccuracies, however, will no doubt disappear 
from a second edition. 

Conferences held in Connexion with the Special 
Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. 

‘emastry, §c. (Chapman and Hall.) This 
volume contains a large number of addresses which 
were delivered at South Kensington on the sub- 
Jects of Chemistry, Biology, Physical Geography, 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Meteorology. As the 
Conterences were presided over by such men as Dr. 





Frankland, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, and Mr. John 
Evans, it need hardly be said that the volume 
is one of value if only for their presidential 
addresses. In addition to these, however, the 
volume contains oy oe of many of the 
pieces of apparatus in the collection, by some of 
our foremost men of science. As there is no 
preface to the volume we are ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances under which “ My Lords” have been 
induced to issue it. It is a pity, however, that 
more care has not been taken in editing the work, 
An editor might judiciously have cut down many 
of the trivial remarks which are quite out of 
place in print. If, for example, one of the 
speakers happens to come in late, and makes an 
apology to the chairman, his apology is duly re- 
corded for the benefit of posterity. On page 411 
we find a paragraph of lout a dozen lines iden- 
tical with one which is printed on the preceding 
page. Great carelessness, if not ignorance, has 

en shown in correcting the press. Thus, the 
same person figures on page 316 as Wrangell 
and as Wrangle. Many scientific words have not 
been rendered into their proper English equiva- 
lents: on page 279, for instance, we find ziolithes 
instead of zeolites; on page 280 feldspath adulaire 
instead of adularia felspar ; on page 281 chabasie 
in place of chabasite; on page 282 tetraedrite for 
tetrahedrite. But we will stop. It is rarely that 
we have seen the editorial hand so conspicuous by 
its absence. This remark, however, does not 
affect the real merit which many of the addresses 
unquestionably possess. 

Locomotive Engine-Driving. By Michael Rey- 
nolds. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) This book 
is called a practical manual for engineers in 
charge of locomotive engines, and the text has 
been revised by the well-known engineer Mr. D. 
K. Clark. It contains much that will be valuable 
to the class for which it is intended, and is written 
in a ee gg sapmer style, which makes it 
pleasant ing. One gathers from its pages that 
the engine-driver requires qualities not unlike 
those attributed to our ideal seaman, and that 
with these he ought to combine the rudiments, at 
least, of scientific knowledge. All those parts of 
the book which deal with practical questions seem 
worthy of praise. No doubt they treat of matters 
which can only be learnt perfectly by practice, but 
by directing the attention of the driver to many 
things which might escape his attention, and by 
stimulating discussion as to doubtful points, the 
book must do good. The praise now given would 
not have been qualified if the author had kept 
within the limits of that part of his subject which 
he really knows—namely, practice. When he deals 
with the principles of hydraulics, hydrostatics, 
mathematics, &c., he gets out of his depth, and 
skilled artisans will do much better to study these 
subjects in the excellent primers and text-books 
now available, and written by men as eminent in 
these departments as, no doubt, Mr. Reynolds is 
in engine-driving. The book contains so much 
that is good that it may wellreach a second edition, 
from which this matter had better be omitted. 
Even the chapter on algebraic notation is very 
defective. Mr. Reynolds hopes that engine- 
drivers may hereafter be examined by competent 
authorities and obtain certificates of proficiency in 
the scientific branches of their work. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1877. Edited by Spencer F. Baird. (New York: 
Harper.) The publication of this very useful 
series of records was commenced in 1871. The 
oe volume is somewhat smaller than its pre- 

ecessors, on account of the omission of abstracts 
of the more important papers. Scientific research 
increases so rapidly year by year that it was found 
to be leanne to give both abstracts and sum- 
maries without increasing the size of the publica- 
tion to that of a very unwieldy volume. As an 
alternative, therefore, the abstracts have been 
omitted, and the summaries considerably ex- 
tended. A good index enables ready reference to 
be made to any subject of special interest to the 





reader. Among the more important results of the 
year 1877 ma: mentioned the discovery of the 
two faint satellites of Mars—Deimus and Phobus 
—by Prof. Hall. The names were suggested by 
the following passage in the Iliad :— 

“Qs aro’ kai p immous Kédero Acipdv re bdBov re 

Zevyviper’. 
No less than eleven asteroids were discovered 
during the year; they are numbered 170-180 in 
the list of asteroids. Five new comets were de- 
tected. In Physics proper there was no discovery 
of any great moment, although a good deal of 
useful work was done in Heat and Electricity. In 
Chemistry the properties of the new metal gallium 
were further diveloped. Important contributions 
have been made to Microscopical Lithology. 
Fifty-one new mineral species have been dis- 
covered. Geographical and geological researches 
have been largely carried out in North America, 
and some important works have been published on 
Zoology. The flooding of the Sahara continues to 
be advocated by Mr. Donald Mackenzie, who pro- 

oses to admit the Atlantic into the vast inland 

asin called El Gaf, which embraces an area of 
about eighty thousand square miles, and is sunk 
as much as 200 feet below the level of the sea. 
On the other hand, active preparations have been 
made for draining the Zuyder Zee—the most 
gigantic work of this description which has been 
attempted. Ii has been estimated that it will re- 
quire sixteen years for its completion, and cost 
335,000,000 francs. 








NIELS LUDVIG WESTERGAARD, 1815-1878, 


In Westergaard Sanskrit scholarship has lost one 
of its master builders. The younger generation of 
Sanskrit scholars has heard but little of him. 
During the last twenty years failing health and 
increasing official duties seem to have kept him 
away from the arena of Oriental scholarship. 
And well could he of all others afford to rest on 
his laurels. He had earned the title of which 
the ancient Emperors used to be so proud— 
Mehrer des Reichs, “increaser of the empire.” 
He was one of those whom Helmholtz describes 
in his speech on Academic Liberty—a speech as 
excellent in spirit as inaccurate in facts—“ one 
who had worked on the frontiers of human know- 
ledge, where no predecessor could have come to 
his assistance.” His Radices Linguae Sanscritae 
are a real marvel, if one considers that they were 
published in 1841, and that Westergaard was 
only twenty-six years of age when he published 
them. He had at that time not only read all the 
principal Sanskrit works then accessible, and ex- 
tracted from them, for the first time, passages in 
illustration of the meaning of all Sanskrit verbs, 
but he had completely mastered the system of 
native Sanskrit grammarians, and, more than that, 
he had pushed his researches forward into Vedic 
literature far beyond the point then reached by 
his contemporaries. Whoever will look at, 
and not only look at but work at, the 
Dhatupatha, the list of Sanskrit roots as col- 
lected and commented on by native gram- 
marians, will hardly believe that a young 
Danish student of twenty-six could have worked 
his way through these thornbushes, and that in 
the year 1841, when Panini was still to most 
scholars a book with seven seals, Siyana’s Dhatu- 
vritti should have been mastered by him with- 
out any apparent effort. It is highly desirable 
that this work should now be done again. 

a critical edition of the Dhatupaitha with Siyana’s 
commentary, the Dhatuvritti, a young Sanskrit 
scholar might win his spurs now, as Wester- 
gaard won his, by giving us the results that 
can be obtained from these works, so far as they 
serve as a safe foundation for a dictionary of the 
Sanskrit language. And not only had Wester- 
gaard studied Sayana’s commentary on the collec- 
tion of Sanskrit roots, the voluminous Dhatuvritti ; 
he was the first who, after Rosen, had devoted 
himself to the study of Saiyana’s commentary on 
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the Rig Veda. With the help of Sayana Wester- 
gaard had gone beyond the first book of the Rig 
Veda published by Rosen in 1838; he had copied 
and studied the seventh Mandala, the hymns of 
Vasishtha ; he had studied also the Vagasaneyi- 
samhita of the Yagurveda—which then existed in 
MS. only, while now we possess two editions of 
it, an editio princeps by Prof. Weber, and another 
brought out in India under the auspices of the 
Rajah of Besmah—and he had culled from these 
works the most important passages likely to throw 
light on the history of Sanskrit verbs. The more 
one examines Westergaard’s Verbal Dictionary, the 
more one feels amazed, not only at the vastness of 
the preparations necessary for it, but at the scholar- 
like accuracy with which the work isdone. Wester- 
gaard had brought to his Oriental studies that care 
de minimis which distinguishes Greek and Latin 
scholarship. His work is clean, and, if not free 
from mistakes, never botchy. No doubt we have 
now in the great Sanskrit Dictionary of Boeht- 
lingk and Roth much ampler material for the 
history of the Sanskrit language than in Wester- 
gaard’s Radices; but no one would more may 
and more fully acknowledge the value of the wor 
done by Westergaard than the compilers of that 
new Thesaurus. The Radices Linguae Sanscritae 
will for ever remain a monument of Danish 
scholarship, and, though the work of a youth of 
twenty-six, they seem to me the magnum opus in 
Westergaard’s literary career. 

The very year in which the Radices were pub- 
lished, Westergaard set out on his journey to the 
East. The chief objects of his journey were 
MSS. of the Zend-Avesta, and the Ouneiform 
Inscriptions. The Danish Government, proud of 
the success formerly achieved by Rask at Bombay 
and elsewhere, supplied the necessary expenses for 
this scientific expedition. Westergaard brought 
back what he went out for to see—new MSS. of 
the sacred writings of the Parsis, and new and 
accurate copies of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
His copies of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions 
he generously handed over to Lassen; those of 
the Median cuneiform inscriptions he published 
himself, and was the first to trace back their 
language to a Turanian source. With the 
materials collected in India, Persia, and else- 
where, he published in 1852-54 his edition of 
the Zend-Avesta, the Religious Books of the 
Zoroastrians, edited and translated with a Dic- 
tionary, Grammar, §ce. Unfortunately the pro- 
mised translation, Dictionary, and Grammar have 
never appeared, and it is doubtful whether, if 
now published after his death, they would be up 
to the mark that has since been reached by Zend 
scholarship. Several smaller essays published 
after his Zend-Avesta show that Westergaard still 
kept up his interest in Sanskrit and Iranian 
scholarship,.but ever since the year 1848, when 
he was elected deputy to the Constituent Assembly 
in Denmark, and appointed its secretary, the 
whirlpool of political life absorbed much of 
his intellectual energy. He was a passionate 
Dane, and when the question whether the 
doubtful zone of Schleswig-Holstein should be 
Danised or Germanised was at last decided by 
force of arms in favour of Germany, his political 
convictions affected even his literary sympathies, 
and separated him for a time from several of his 
former friends and colleagues. But even though 
a frondew, Westergaard’s name has been, and 
always will be, held in the highest honour in 
Germany, and the names of the three Scandina- 
vians, Rask, Lassen, and Westergaard, will always 
form one of the brightest pages in the annals of 
Sanskrit scholarship. - Max MUtter, 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS, 
Florence : Sept. 15, 1878. 
The Fourth Congress of Orientalists has been a 
great success. Thanks to the indefatigable exer- 
tions and courtesy of the General Secretary, 
Prof. de Gubernatis, and other members of the 





Committee, thanks, too, to the attractions and 
hospitality of Florence itself, the numerous savans 
assembled here from all parts of the world will 
return home with the pleasantest possible memo- 
ries of the old capital of Italian art and culture. 
England has sent a fair contingent of members 
in Messrs. Chenery, Cust, Brandreth, Leitner, 
Triibner and Long, Dr. Muir, Col. Pearse and 
Profs. Legge and Seager, though naturally larger 
contingents have come from France and Germany. 
Our time has been passed in an agreeable mixture 
of pleasure and business, dinners, sotrées and ex- 
cursions forming a relief to the more serious work 
of the sections. These latter are seven in number, 
dealing respectively with Egyptology, Hebrew and 
Assyrian, Arabic, Indo-European and Iranian, 
Indian and Altaic, and Chinese, Indo-Chinese and 
Japanese. 

On Thursday the delegates dined with the Duke 
of Aosta in the Pitti Palace, and on Saturday 
evening an interesting musical and theatrical en- 
tertainment took place, at which Sgr. Rossi 
recited certain portions of Dante and of an Indian 
play prepared by Prof. de Gubernatis. To-night 
we are to dine in the Palazzo Riccardi with Sgr. 
de Sanctis, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
after an excursion to the Marquis of Pinciatichi’s 
chdéteau at Sanmarzano. 

As the'sections meet simultaneously, and not on 
separate days asin London and St. Petersburg, 
it is impossible for an individual member to hear 
more than a selected number of the papers that are 
read, and consequently I can speak from personal 
knowledge of little that has been done outside the 
Semitic (or Hebrew and Assyrian) section, of 
which M. Renan is president. Here M. Renan 
has read an interesting paper on the Phoenician 
grafitt found in the temple of Abydos, and Dr. 
Hommel, a rising Assyriologue of Germany, 
another on animal names in the Semitic languages. 
In this he attempted to show, though as it seemed 
to me more ingeniously than successfully, that the 
Semitic languages have radiated from Mesopotamia 
and not from Arabia. Prof. Merx has also read a 
paper on the Armenian and Syriac translation of 
the ZLcclestastical History of Eusebius, and Prof. 
Fr. Lenormant a brilliant mémoire, which was 
much applauded, on the myth and the festivals of 
Tammuz according to the cuneiform texts. In 
this he alluded to the mention of “ the river 
of Tammuz” which he had found on an Assyrian 
tablet. In the same section Prof. Volck drew at- 
tention to the new edition of the Hebrew Lexicon of 
Gesenius which he has lately taken part in bringing 
out; and Dr, Oppert communicated his discovery 
of the sources of the chronology of Genesis, of 
which I gave an account in the ACADEMY a year 
ago. Dr. Oppert made another interesting com- 
munication to the Indo-European section after a 
paper read by Prof. Ascoli on the Sassanian 
coins in the Naples Museum. This had reference 
to a short inscription in Persian cuneiform en- 
graved on a gem, in which Dr. Oppert has identi- 
fied a character, not before found in the Persian 
inscriptions, with the Assyrian ideograph of 
“king.” A remarkable stone axe, with an Ac- 
cadian legend in three lines, brought from Rome 
for exhibition at the Congress, was described by 
Prof. Lenormant yesterday. 

In the Egyptian section papers have been read 
on the meaning of the “ lushabs” or funereal statu- 
ettes, and on the sixth chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, by the president, M. Maspero; on a new 
liturgical book according to hieratic texts in the 
museums of Turin and the Louvre, by Ser. 
Schiaparelli; and on the Coptic text of Job in 
the Sahidic dialect.. An interesting discussion on 
the nature of the clicks has also been carried on 
in this section. 

In the Arabic section the following papers have 
been, or will be, read :—On the Sicilian Questions 
of Ibn Sabin, by Prof. Mehren; on the question 
whether Mohammed could read and write, by 
Prof. Weil; on the Conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs, by Prof. Krehl; on the Sources of Edrisi, 





by Prof. Lagus; on the Philosophical Studies of 
the Arabs in the Tenth Century, by Sgr. Dieterici ; 
on the grammatical work entitled bn al Kutiyzah, 
by Prof. Guidi; and on Abu-Hamid’s description 
of Rome in the Middle Ages, by Prof. Cusa. 

In the Indo-European section we have, besides 
Prof. Ascoli’s paper already alluded to, memoirs 
on Slavic Philology by M. de Courtenay; on the 
Zend root karet in the names of cutting-instru- 
ments in Europe, by Prof. Pizzi; and an Introduc- 
tion to the Psychological Mythology of the Indo- 
Europeans, by Sgr. Brofferio. 

In the Indian section the President, Prof. Roth, 
has described a unique MS. of the Atharva-Veda 
recently brought from Cashmir, the age of which 
must be as early as the seventh century. As it 
contains many new readings its importance can 
readily be imagined. Mr. da Cunha has also a 
paper in the same section entitled, “ Materials for 
the History of Oriental Studies among the Portu- 
guese.”% 

The sixth and seventh sections meet to-morrow, 
when papers are promised by Schiefner, Vambéry, 
and Donner, Beal, Legge, De Rosny, Cordier, 
Von der Gabelentz and others. 

I must not conclude this letter without a 
reference to a visit I have made under Mr. Still- 
man’s guidance to a portion of the old Etruscan 
wall of Fiesole, which has recently fallen down. 
The disaster allows us to see the way in which the 
stones were shaped and put together, and makes it 
highly probable that no metallic tools were used 
uponthem. At allevents, drill-holes are still visible 
in thestones, showing that they were broken off from 
the native rock by cleavage, and the indentations 
with which the surface of each is covered show 
equally that they were smoothed by a succession 
of blows dealt with a stone or a mallet of hard wood. 
Since I was last at Fiesole the Etruscan theatre 
there has been cleaned out, and several antiquities 
found, such as vases, bronze ornaments, and rude 
bas-relief. A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY, 


Schmidt’s Charte der Gebirge des Mondes.—The 
ublication of the great Lunar Chart of Julius 
Echmidt, the director of the observatory at 
Athens, will be welcome to all observers who 
take an interest in physical observations of our 
satellite. In the Introduction to the volume of 
explanations which is published in connexion 
with the chart, Schmidt gives a succinct history 
of the origin and development of his undertaking, 
and how it has been brought about that the chart 
appears in its present and not in another form. 
It is necessary to read this Introduction in order 
to appreciate his work at its true value and not to 
entertain expectations which it does not profess to 
fulfil. Having followed the author’s account, it 
will be understood and, in his words, 
“may well be granted, that his own disappointment 
at the partial non-fulfilment of demands which he 
had made upon himself is tempered by the conscious- 
ness that a rich and comprehensive original document 
respecting the state of the moon’s surface, and one not 
deformed by opinions, hypotheses, and theories, wi!l 
have an independent value even for a late future 
time; and that then the actual results, considered ac- 
cording to their whole bearing, will make objections 
appear insignificant for which greater or lesser de- 
fects in the details of such’a document may offer 
well-founded opportunities.” 
Schmidt then traces the history of his fragmentary 
labours from the time of his hoyhood to the time 
when, at Athens, he set to work to unite‘all his 
available fragments in one great chart in order to 
recognise which regions of the moon had beea 
neglected or overlooked. In January 1865, he 
began a chart on four leaves, each representing & 
quadrant of the radius of a métre. Scape 
of the chief points were taken from Midler, and 
the details were then entered from his own obser- 
vations, Ina short time he could recognise how 
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little he possessed and how much was still want- 
ing. He was therefore compelled to augment the 
observations to such a degree that the former 
ones became of comparatively small consideration. 
Nine years, with some interruptions, were de- 
voted to the work, till, in July 1874, Schmidt 
decided to bring it to a conclusion, since it 
appeared ie ee doubt that, even under perma- 
nent favourable conditions, an exhaustive repre- 
sentation of all details which can be recognised 
by arefractor of six feet focus, like that at Athens, 
requires a longer duration of life and far greater 
owers of work than are youchsafed to man. 
Meanwhile a change had been made in the 
plan of the charts. After having worked for 
a couple of years on the four leaves, Schmidt 
recognised that the continuation of the under- 
taking in that way would not lead to a 
satisfactory end. The size of the four leaves 
was far too e to allow numberless small ob- 
jects to be sketched-in conveniently with the neces- 
sary nicety; the greater experience gained in 
using the pen had produced inequalities, and some 
sensible errors in Stree | certain regions near 
the limb could not be erased ; besides, if the chart 
was to be reproduced on stone or copper, the tech- 
nical difficulties in engraving plates of such large 
size would be seriously increased. For these 
reasons the work which had already been accom- 
plished was, in April 1867, rejected and a new 
one begun. Lohrmann’s division of the whole 
chart into twenty-five sections was adopted, and 
his sections furnished the foundation for the posi- 
tions of objects in the new charts, the scale of 
which was just doubled, so that the moon is 
represented by a disc of six Paris feet, or nearl 
seventy-six English inches, diameter. Thoug 
certain inaccuracies of Lohrmann’s printed maps 
were thus increased, and though additional in- 
equalities were introduced by the different sorts 
of paper used, so that the rims of the different 
sections may not fit so well as might be desired, 
Schmidt did not trouble himself further about 


such minor defects ; the representation of details, 


which was his chief aim, succeeded on the whole 
as he had intended, and greater errors were happily 
avoided. In December 1874 the finished chart was 
exhibited at the Berlin Observatory, and created 
so much interest there that, under the auspices of 
the Orown Prince of Germany and of Moltke, the re- 
production of the twenty-five tables was undertaken 
in the photographic establishment of the staff of the 
army, and it is thus that the work has now be- 
come accessible to the scientific public. The first 
impression which the charts make upon anyone 
who has some fair acquaintance with the moon’s 
surface is, perhaps, that of a want of variety in 
the treatment of different objects ; there is a cer- 
tain sameness in the representation of grand ring- 
mountains and of far less conspicuous hilly re- 
gions, The fact is accounted for by the explanations 
which Schmidt adduces in his Introduction. As 
he was in possession of numerous observations on 
the degree of slope of some mountains and hills, 
he might have treated these slopes more accu- 
rately than he has done. Yet the number of 
known slopes was extremely small in comparison 
with the number of unknown ones, and the exi- 
gencies of preparing the hand-drawings—which 
were sure. to fade in the course of years—for 
photographic reproduction, resolved on since 1868, 
rendered the ap nce of equal distinctness of 
all details desirable, and for this reason the faint 
hilly tracks and veins in the great plains have 
been ‘intentionally shaded far more ‘strongly 
than their slope would require. Accordingly the 
c does not give a correct impression of the 
great differences which actually exist on the moon's 
surface, and Madler’s chart is in this respect more 
faithful. If it had been intended to get the chart 
lithographed, it would have been easy to approach 
nearer to the truth. But Schmidt's professed 
chief aim has been to represent every formation 
with great distinctness ;. and, in doing so, he has, 
according to his statement, considered only actual 





observers of the moon who, aware of his reasons 
and intentions, know how to distinguish suffi- 
ciently between the adopted technical representa- 
tions and the real objects. An approximate 


.| counting of the craters and ring-like formations 


represented in the three charts furnishes the num- 
bers: Lohrmann, 7,178; Midler, 7,735; Schmidt, 
32,856; and the numbers of rills or clefts: 
Lohrmann, 99; Midler, 77; Schmidt, 348, 
Schmidt estimates that, if it were possible to 
make a complete chart of the moon as seen with a 
magnifying power of 600, the number of craters 
to be represented would amount to about 
— and that of the rills or clefts to about 
500. 


THE failure of European observers to find 
the comet discovered by Mr. L. Swift, at 
Rochester, New York, on July 6, is now easily 
accounted for by a mistake in the first 
and uncorrected report of the discovery. In- 
stead of having the slow motion which 
the telegram announced, the comet was moving 
rather quickly towards south-west, so that it was 
already too near the horizon when observers in 
Europe were searching for it. Prof. Peters at 
Clinton, N. Y., however, has secured observations 
of its position on four nights between July 7 and 
23, from which its orbit has beencomputed. The 
—— time of the comet’s passage through its 
perihelion is July 21, the inclination of its orbit 
to the ecliptic 78°. Since the beginning of 
August the comet has been observable only in the 
southern hemisphere. 


Mr. Swirt appears also to have seen the intra- 
Mercurial planet or whatever the object ob- 
served by Prof. Watson during the total 
eclipse of the sun on July 29 may turn out to 
have been. Oonsidering the mnon-success of 
several other observers, this independent corrobo- 
ration of Watson’s observations made some 
minutes previously is peculiarly fortunate, though 
the account of Swift’s observation hitherto re- 
ceived is too vague and indefinite. Prof. Watson 
has published ‘the corrected position of the star 
observed by him on July 29, 5h. 16m. 37s. Wash- 
ington M. T., right ascension 8h. 27m. 35s., decli- 
nation + 18° 16’; and also that of another more 
doubtful object : 5h. 17m. 46s, Wash. M. T., right 
ascension 8h. 8m. 38s., declination + 18° 3’, 





BOTANY. 


Prof. Caruel's Classification of the Vegetable King- 
dom.—At the close of his recent work, La Morf- 
ologia Vegetale, Prof. Caruel, of Pisa, proposes a 
classification of the vegetable kingdom which has 
not so much of novelty in the principles of classi- 
fication as in the terminology and in the salient 
characters of the groups. He makes the following 
five primary groups, viz.:—1. Phanerogamia.— 
Every individual is trimorphic. The first form 
is neutral, and is capable of indefinite development, 
and of agamic reproduction, principally by means 
of buds. This agamic form gives rise, through the 
medium of the flowers, to the two other (sexual) 
forms, male and female, which have only a definite 
development. The male form or pollen is thalloid, 
the female form or gemmule (ovule) is cormoid; 
this last produces, first, a pro-embryo, as the result 
of the fecundation by the fovilla of the pollen, of 
an oosphere contained in a closed oogonium ; and, 
finally, the embryo of the neutral form, which 
develops at the extremity of the pro-embryo, and 
in the same direction. In the subdivision of 
Phanerogamia, Caruel discards the distinction 
between Gymnospermia and Angiospermia, retain- 
ing, as the two primary classes, Monocotyledones 
and Dicotyledones, and giving the higher rank to 
the former. 2. Schistogamia, including Characeae 
only.—These are also trimorphic, but the male 
sexual form consists of vermiform phytozoa (an- 
therozoids) instead of pollen-grains, formed in an 
antherocyst (antheridium) differing in structure 


‘ from the’ anther ; the female form consists of an 


oogemma (archegonium) comparable toa gemmule 





but naked ; the neutral form springs directly from 
the oospore, which, on germinating, produces the 
embryo transversely, 3, Prothallogamia or Vascular 
Oryptogams.—These are also trimorphic. The 
neutral form does not produce the two sexual forms, 
but spores ; these, on germinating, are transformed 
into sexual prothallia, with archegonia and naked 
oospheres, and vermiform phytozoa contained in 
antheridia; the oospore gives rise transversely to the 
embryo of the neutral form. The Prothallogamia 
are divided into Heterosporae and Isosporae. 4. 
Bryogamia (synonymous with Muscineae). The 
distinguishing character of this group is the in- 
definite power of development of the female indi- 
vidual, together with the definite development of 
the neutral form orsporogonium, A consequence 
of this is the continued and repeated fecundation 
of which the female form is capable, which dis- 
tinguishes the Bryogamia from the three preceding 
groups. The embryo springs directly from the 
oospore ; the male forms are phytozoa. The group 
is divided into Musci and Hepaticae. 5. Gymno- 
gamia (Thallophyta or Cellular Cry a 
The simplest Gymnogamia possess on a single 
form, which is reproduced agamically by fission; 
by conidia and sporidia, or by gamogenesis, but 
without any sexual differentiation, In others 
there is sexual differentiation into male and female 
forms ; a few have also a third neutral form, when 
the oospore produces zoospores, instead of. passing 
directly into the female form. They resemble the 
Bryogamia in the definite development of the 
neutral form; but differ in the zoospore-like form 
of the phytozoa, and in the structure of the 
oogonium, which is isolated and naked, and 
does not form part of an archegonium, Prof. 
Caruel altogether discards the old classification 
of Thallophytes into Algae, Fungi, and Lichens, 
but does not propose any other in its place, 
and thinks it probable that, as our knowledge of 
some of its forms increases, it will be broken wu 
into several primary groups. He thinks it woul 
be an advantage if the term Cryptogamia were 
altogether disused. 2 








FINE ART. 


Handbook for Travellers in Northamptonshire 
and Rutland. (Maurray.) 
Aut Mr. Murray’s English Guides are good, 
but even among good things there are com- 
monly a worse and a better class. What 
occult causes may have been at work we 
have not discovered, but there might cer- 
tainly be a considerable amount of evidence 
brought together to show that the literary 
and archaeological ability displayed in this 
series of guides is at its highest point when 
the scene is removed far away from London, 
and that, on the other hand, it suffers a sort 
of blight when districts very near at hand 
are treated of. There is not more of in- 
terest to see near Town than far away, so it 
cannot be the wealth of the subject which 
produces a too rich growth, and is the 
cause of partial barrenness, as farmers 
say it is of ‘‘deaf ears’? among the corn. 
Our own guess on the matter is that the 
printed literature relating to places near 
London is much more voluminous than that 
of places far away, and yet for the most 
part very worthless. In the more distant 
counties the authors have but few books to 
guide them, and what there are are usually 
of some value. This is pre-eminently 
the case in Northamptonshire. Bridges’ 
History of the county is very old- 
fashioned, but scholarlike and trustworthy 
on almost everything except architecture, | 
Baker’s unfinished work is, we believe, the 
best county history which has ever been 
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written. It is wanting in some of the 
literary graces which adorn the writings of 
Robert Surtees, Thomas Dunham, Whitaker, 
and even men of less note, but as a piece of 
local history pure and simple it stands on a 
much higher level than they. With resources 
such as these at hand, it was to be expected 
that Murray’s Guide to Northamptonshire 
would be a worthy book ; we confess, how- 
ever, to some surprise that it is as good as 
we have found it. Printed material is of the 
greatest use—for the writer of a guide-book 
cannot be an original investigator—but no 
books, however good, will stand in the stead 
of personal observation. It is evident that 
the writer knows the district thoroughly 
and has visited the places he describes. 
The book has a certain unity about it which 
is pleasing. The compiler has treated fairly 
of all things, each in its season, and is not 
unduly emphatic on earth-works, first 
pointed architecture, or memorials of the 
Civil War. He must have his own 
favourite studies and periods, but has 
kept his pen well in hand and _ not 
converted a general guide-book into a 
directory to his own hobbies. There is so 
very little with which to find fault that it 
may seem ungracious to do so at all; one 
defect, however, has struck us, though it is 
an error on the right side. Northampton- 
shire is pre-eminently the county of stately 
manor-houses. We wish sometimes that 
these had been rather more fully described. 
Churches can always be seen, but houses 
are inhabited, and it is not everyone who 
can gain admittance within their walls. 
Nothing is more loathsome than the sort of 


description of such things which we get in 
the guide-books of the lower sort, where the 
grossest blunders in matters of fact are 
mingled with stupid flattery of the present 
owners and their real or supposed pro- 


genitors. We do not want descriptions of 
farniture, books, pictures, or other private 
goods of the owners ; but all buildings of in- 
terest are in a sense public property, and 
we sometimes miss here the minuteness of 
detail we desire. This is the case with re- 
gard to Kirby Hall, one of the finest seats 
in the county, which, sad to say, is but too 
free of access, as it is uninhabited, and 
rapidly falling to decay. Strong language 
might be used—but would be vain—as to 
the course of events which has brought 
this to pass. . Unless, however, it should 
within a very short space fall into the 
hands of some one who will care for 
it, this magnificent home of the Hattons 
will become a mere ruin. It is much to be 
wished that, while there is yet time, accurate 
plans and drawings of details should be pub- 
lished. Some of the Elizabethan arabesque 
sculpture is as fine as anything we ever saw. 

The Index contains what seems to be an 
almost complete list of monumental brasses. 
We miss from it, however, the late (1640) 
but very curious one in the round church 
at Northampton containing full - length 
figures of George Coles and his two wives. 
It is especially interesting from the fact 
that the material of which it is made is 
really brass, not the mixed metal which used 
to be called latten. This should certainly 
have had a line given to it; and, on the other 
hand, we could have dispensed with the de- 





scription of the new font in the same church, 

which is as ugly a bit of “ chiselmanship” 

as ever came out of a mason’s yard. 
EpwarpD PEACOCK. 








ART BOOKS. 


At a time when slight little books are almost 
weekly issued from the press treating of every 
minor subject that can be shown to have some 
connexion with art, it is not to be expected that 
we shall be without a volume on the modern 
ractice of needlework, and very likely Messrs. 
Samnen Ward’s handsome quarto Art Embroidery : 
a Treatise on the Revived Practice of Decorative 
Needlework may not be the first in the field. The 
literary part of it is executed by M. S. Lockwood 
and E. Ginister, who furnish certain sensible re- 
marks on the laws of Decorative Art as applied to 
needlework, and, besides expounding what they 
deem to be the principles of Design, afford service- 
able advice on colour and materials. Much, how- 
ever, that the book teaches in the way of design, 
and something of what it inculcates in the matter 
of colour, are to be gathered perhaps most readily 
from the nineteen plates printed in colours from 
drawings by Thomas Orane—a brother, we believe, 
of the eminent draughtsman of the children’s 
picture-books. The root of the matter is probably 
in Mr. Crane, though the choice of form and hue 
is by no means faultless. It does not always 
succeed in resting or occupying the eye without 
ever fatiguing it, which the literary contri- 
butors to the volume properly set forth as 
one of the first necessities of decorative work. 
A supreme and perfect sense of the arrangements 
of colour is given to very few. Mr. Orane’s work 
is nevertheless often meritorious; and we are 
chiefly at issue with the systematic teachers of 
this branch of decorative art when they maintain 
—as the very appearance of such a book as this 
would seem to maintain—that it is possible, b 
writing essays and publishing plates, to teac 
needlework that shall necessarily be artistic. The 
furnishing of designs and the proscription or ad- 
vocacy of certain hues or combinations of hues, 
will be hardly more effectual in procuring from 
the first comer a piece of really artistic needlework 
than the preparation of colours on a palette will 
be effectual in procuring from the first who 
handles the brush a composition to be ranked with 
Raphael’s, Titian’s, or Turner's. The first con- 
dition of “ art needlework” is that it shall be the 
work of an artist; and our young women who are 
now ambitiously or contentedly engaged with 
crewels where their mothers were bending over 
“ Penelope canvas ” need to acquire a little of the 
spirit of the artist as well as his trick of the 
hand, There remains of course the happy fact, to 
be stated to the credit of the furtherers of “ art 
needlework,” that the present “ revived practice 
of decorative needlework ” affords occasion for the 
exercise of art such as was never even possible in 
the days of the canvas work beloved by the last 
generation. 


Examples for Fret-cutiing and Wood-carving. 
By F, Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. (Marcus 
Ward.) These examples are very good, and have 
the advantage of being engraved on a full-size 
scale. They comprise designs for finger-plates for 
Goors, panels, corner-pieces, paper-knives, borders, 
brackets, reading-stands mt money-boxes, both 
for fretwork and carving in relief. They are all 
bold and effective, and have the merit of being not 
only original but thoroughly English ; the panels 
of figs, strawberries, and nuts are particularly 
good, as are also the designs for monograms within 
various enclosing forms. Especially pretty and 
simple is a ring of angular designs (Plate xii., fig. 
35), suggested by the rings children make from 
the thorns of the dog-rose by sticking the point 
of one into the base of another. The letterpress 
is as good in its way as the designs, giving the 
result of experience in valuable hints, but without 





attempting to teach what can only be gained by 
experience itself. 

The Round Towers of Ireland. By Henry 
O'Neill. Part I., containing Descriptions of the 
Four Round Towers in the County of Dublin. 
(Dublin: Gill; London: Quaritch.) Thanks to 
the labours of the late George Petrie, and Lord 
Dunraven, as well as to those of the author and 
artist of the work now lying before us, the wild 
theories which had been invented respecting the 
oe and dates of the remarkable circular 
columns found in various parts of Ireland are 
gradually clearing away, and it has been satis- 
factorily shown that, instead of having been built 
by the Pagan Irish for the purposes of fire- or 
priapic worship, they owe their origin to a 
comparatively later period, and had for their ob- 
ject the safety of the ecclesiastics who inhabited 
the immediate localities where they are found, 
and their ecclesiastical treasures. Forty-seven 
years ago the Royal Irish Academy offered a 
premium of fifty pounds and a gold medal for an 
essay on these round towers—having already be- 
stowed prizes in 1827 and 1828 on Miss Beaufort 
and John Dalton for essays on the same subjects, 
in which the theory was sustained that they had 
been built for the purposes of fire-worship. 
This third appeal was responded to by George 
Petrie, whose fine work on the ancient Christian 
architecture of Ireland was confessedly an intro- 
duction only to the essay upon the round towers 
themselves; and Mr. O’Neill—we think, justly— 
complains that while the ep was adjudged to 
Petrie, his memoir, in which “ the characteristic 
peculiarities belonging to all the towers remaining 
in Ireland were to a noticed,” has never been 
published, even if it was ever written. We 
think, however, that Mr. O'Neill is not justified in 
asserting in his Preface that Petrie’s object in his 
work was to show that ancient Ireland was unim- 
portant and uncivilised ; in fact, we regret that the 
author should have indulged in ill-judged com- 
ments both on Petrie and on the Royal Irish 
Academy in this part of his work. The second 

art of the book before us is devoted to a careful 
escription of the round towers of Clondalkin, 
Lusk, Rathmichael, and Swords, all in the county 
of Dublin, which are illustrated in four prettily- 
coloured landscape plates, and four plates of de- 
tails. And the third part, which is headed 
“Trish Antiquities” and which is evidently in- 
tended to be considered as an Introduction to the 
work when complete, consists of a short sketch of 
the political history of Ireland, in which the 
author justly upholds the skill of the native 
artists, but, at the same time, unjustly attributes 
its decline to the advent of the English in the 
twelfth century.—Since the above notice was 
written we regret to learn from an appeal for sym- 
pathy towards the author which has reached us, 
that from long and continued illness, and from an 
accident by which both his hands have been 
permanently dislocated, he is now, verging on 
eighty years of age, obliged to call for the aid of 
the benevolent. e cannot believe that a man 
who has produced so truly national and splendid a 
work as his upon the ancient crosses of Ireland 
will be allowed to linger in want. 


WE have read with interest many of the chap- 
ters in Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Art and Art 
Industries in Japan (Virtue and Oo.), though the 
volume bears the impress of having been written 
somewhat fragmentarily, and perhaps chiefly for 
the pages of a quite popular art periodical. The 
virtues which modern study and judgment have 
discerned in the art of Japan, it utherford 
Alcock, a very accomplished and long faithful 
amateur of that art, expounds lucidly and agree- 
ably. But his appreciation of the work of other 
writers on the theme is to us less pleasing than his 
appreciation of the theme itself, since it has led 
him into long quotations from other men’s 
writings in some cases where the statement of 
his original thought and conclusion might have 
been, we think, even more useful, There is also & 
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not inconsiderable amount of repetition in the 
work, of which a possibly more studious and 
exacting revision on the author's part might have 
made a more complete and compact whole. But 
be this as it may, Bir Rutherford has undoubtedly 
added to the pleasant and popular means of under- 
standing the virtues of the Japanese artist and 
art workman, and he has not failed to make 
plain some of the limitations of range in 
Japanese artistic thought and effort. Further- 
more, Sir Rutherford has done not ill in 
claiming for his own fellow-countrymen much 
of that honour of discovery of Japanese virtues 
which some recent writings have claimed too 
exclusively for the French. And, lastly, the 
illustrations in his book, and those especially 
which bear upon Japanese humour—the quality 
most generally absent from pictorial art—add 
considerably to the value of it. They are executed 
with a spirit which is able quite sufficiently to 
recall the spirit of the originals. Sir Rutherford’s 
dainty volume will probably be a popular little 
drawing-room present, and one is glad that its 
literary matter does not rest only in the bulky 
magazine in which much of it first appeared. The 
book is a pleasant handy-book. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


FRENcH critics are so little accustomed, and 
= , it must be confessed, so little qualified 

y study, to occupy themselves with English 
artistic affairs, that it has been a pleasure to read 
recently in the French magazines and journals one 
or more capable estimates of the display of Eng- 
lish Art at the Paris Exhibition. The République 
Frangaise, in having for its art-critic M. Philippe 
Burty, has had the advantage of the service of a 
writer who is wore familiar than most with the 
history and movements of English Art, and who 
is comyemene | sensitive to the special excellences 
of the English school, or—to speak more accu- 
— in days when no school is—to the special 
excellences of individual English painters. His 
remarks upon the figure-landscapes of Frederick 
Walker and the portraits of Mr. G. F. Watts are 
particularly appreciative. M. Burty is severe 
upon our scanty and poor array of sculpture, nor 
is this to be wondered at when we remember that 
he writes in a land where there has existed for a 
hundred years in unbroken succession a line of 
sculptors, noble, exquisite, or vivacious. ‘“ De la 
sculpture anglaise il n’y a rien 4 dire. Elle 
n’existe & peu prés pas. Elle s’exécute en général 
en Italie, dans des ateliers sans nom. Elle atténue 
tellement le sens de la forme nue, que celle-ci n’ex- 
iste plus.” Ina recent number of the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, M. Henri Houssaye—writing more 
seriously than a longer-known writer who bears 
his name—takes a broad general survey of English 
artistic production. He is, however, 5 oe in sym- 
pathy with our better aims than is M. Burty, and 

is Judgments partake of the conventional and 
traditional, Nevertheless they are carefully 
reasoned, and in one or two instances he has dis- 
played shrewdness as well as care. 


We have received from Mrs. Noseda, of the 
Strand, two mezzotint engravings which she has 
lately issued. One is from the hand of Mr. 
Shury, and the other from that of Mr. R. B. 
Parkes, both artists being known as accomplished 
engravers in mezzotint. A lighter task has this 
time been assumed by Mr. Shury than when, 
likewise at the instance of Mrs. Noseda, he under- 
took the rendering into mezzotint of the great 
example of Sir Joshua, The Ladies Waldegrave, 
and the oe interesting Gainsborough, 
The Mall. ‘The ease, the apparent spontaneity 
and delicate sketchiness of Mr. Shury’s present 
work—so pleasantly indicative of the original— 
give it much charm. It is from one of the many 

ortraits which George Romney painted of Lady 
familton — Lady Hamilton as Euphrosyne—a 
sketchy and in a certain sense unfinished thing, 





happy no doubt in its vivacious rendering of one im- 
pression out of many which the noted beauty made 
upon the susceptible painter who was for years her 
worshipper. Nor does this picture stand alone 
among the unfinished or unelaborated works of 
Romney in being very delightful and remarkable. 
The peculiar and immediate success of the canvas 
called Lady Hamilton Reading a Gazette, exhi- 
bited at the Old Masters’ two or three years ago, 
will be in the minds of our readers as another 
instance of the artist’s treatment being most feli- 
citous when seemingly most summary. In the 
present potas. the Euphrosyne, the face, with 
its splendid animation and large frankness of ex- 
pression illuminating features of regular and 
ordered beauty, has been excellently treated, and 
Mr. Shury is to be congratulated as much on the 
exactness as on the freedom of his work. The 
amateur turns to another world when he turns to 
Mr. Parkes’s rendering of a famous Madrazo, A 
Cup of Coffee. The original work we remember 
at M. Deschamps’ Gallery in Bond Street, where, 
even among works by graver and greater masters, 
its qualities were much remarked. It represents, 
with the kind of vividness peculiar to this artist 
and his school, the manifold attractions of a young 
woman of our day, in the bloom of health and of 
well-sustained youth—very sensitive to physical 
enjoyment and, it may even be supposed, well 
content with the impression she is making on her 


.beholders. The subject—a beflounced and befrilled 


damsel of the latest fashion—might easily lend 
itself to vulgarity,and might be made temporarily 
successful even by meretricious treatment. But 
the skilled art of Madrazo has avoided the mere- 
tricious, and so of course has the careful and ex- 
cellent—nay, more, the brilliant and subtle—work 
of Mr. Parkes in translating him. This engravin 
will be very attractive to those who are pa | 
in art with the passion of what the French are 
pleased to style la modernité, and Mrs. Noseda 
has done well to provide for them. It is intensely 
of our day: not inthe slightest de exalted or 
ideal, but agreeable with an art that is content 
with the prettiness of everyday life and character, 
and seeks nothing more, 


THE Chronique des Arts mentions the discovery 
in one of the quarters of Rome of some paintings 
and tapestries of great value, which had ‘been 
hidden away by the authorities of Santa Maria 
in Vallicelli in 1873, before the time when that 
convent was taken possession of by the Govern- 
ment. Among the recovered property is a Holy 
Family attributed to Andrea del Sarto. 


THE pleasant little Salon of Versailles is now 
open in the three salles of the Lycée. It is re- 
markable for the number of ladies who exhibit. 
Most of the medals have, however, been carried 
off by male artists, only two of secondary import- 
ance having been bestowed upon female talent. 
The prix Thonneur was awarded to M. V. Gilbert 
for his two paintings, La Marchande de Volailles 
and Coquetterie. 


THE Rappel records the death of an old lady at 
Lyon who might, it says, have well been taken 
for a pauper but for a chaplet in gold that she 
always wore on her head. This old lady was the 
widow of the Lyonnais painter Trimolet, and so 
far from being poor has left a fortune valued at 
800,000 fr., besides a 5 collection of works of 
art, including pee of great value. These she 
has bequeathed to the town of Dijon; but if the 
stipulations she makes concerning them are not 
fulfilled, they are to revert to Lyon, where this 
eccentric old a Pe “— for many years all 
alone, and a ntly in the greatest poverty, in 
one room a vest ‘satel, the rest of the ete 
being always kept shut up and the windows 
hermetically closed. Her diamonds, valued at 
80,000 fr., she has left to adorn some object of 
— in the parish church of Saint-Frangois 

e Sales. 


NINETEEN pupils have been admitted to com- 
petition at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for the 





prize founded by M. Jauvin d’Attainville for his- 
tory and landscape painting. 


M. Etre Detavnay has been commissioned by 
the French Government to execute a large picture. 
of Christ on the Oross, with two allegorical 
figures. This is destined to be set up in the 
Palais de Justice, in the place of the fine Early 
Flemish triptych, which has been removed for 
some years from the chamber of the Tribunal Civil 
to the salle of the Cour d’Appel. 


Tae old chdteau of Saint-Germain, dating from 
the time of Francis L., has been so effectually re- 
stored that from a ruin it has been made into a 
fine palace, suitable for the requirements of ex- 
hibitions. One is now being held there of works 
of fine art, which is said to lend another attrac- 
tion to the always beloved Quartier de Saint- 
Germain, so rich in historical memories. Such 
—s as Detaille, Henner, Hanoteau, Gil- 

rt, May, Lozerge, Thomas de Barbarin, and 
others of equal note, have sent pictures to this 
little exhibition ; and some splendid achievements 
in the way of photography have been contributed 
by the eminent photographer Nadar, who has 
won the gold medal of the Exhibition. 


Tue Belgian Salon, held every three years, is: 
now open in a large building on the Boulevard du 
Hainaut at Brussels. The catalogue enumerates 
1,078 oil-paintings, 198 water-colour and other 
drawings, 140 works of sculpture, and 20 archi- 
tectural models, 


THE Ecclesiastical Art Review continues to re- 
present both the practical and the antiquarian 
sides of its special subject. Ladies who desire to 
consecrate their art needlework to religious pur- 
poses will find some useful hints on the principles 
of design for altar fronts, copes, and other church 
ornaments, in a series of papers on “ Heraldry as 
a Handmaid of Ecclesiastical Art.” Some of the 
designs, however, are of very questionable taste, 
as the following for a banner—* the Crucifixion ; 
angels collecting water from the sacred wounds 
and pouring it into a moat at the base; the sheep 
drinking.” Mr. Edw. Harris, in a paper on 
“‘Mason’s Marks,” describes the method of fixing 
the line of orientation of churches by observation 
of the rising sun, which explains the fact that so 
few churches point due east and west. It is pro- 
bable that the orientation was fixed at sun- 
rise on the day of the patron saint of the church, 
but this has not been established ascertain. In 
another number Mr. Harris prints an interesting 
inventory of relics and vestments at Winchester, 
but gives no references and makes one or two ob- 
vious errors in printing, as Swynham for Twyn- 
ham, the great Hampshire priory. Documents of 
this kind are of no use af ss one knows where 
they come from. Mr. S. P. Day gives a very dis- 
agreeable description of “ How we Bury our Dead,” 
but will presumably in a future number tell us 
how we ought to bury them. 


THe September number of the Gazetie des 
Beaux-Arts is devoted almost entirely to the 
Universal Exhibition. It was somewhat late in 
appearing, because of the number of illustrations 
that had to be prepared, but it now comes out as. 
arich double number at a cost of 15 fr. Most 
departments of the Exhibition are dealt with in 
it. First we have the Art Industries, with 
numerous illustrations of magnificent works of 
the goldsmith’s art; then a first article by M. 
Paul Sedille on the architecture of the building ; 
thirdly, a notice of the mediaeval exhibition, with 
illustrations of its quaint ivory carvings ; fourthly, 
a criticism of the English and Belgian schools of 
painting; and, mee a second article on the 
sculpture of the Exhibition, by M. Anatole de 
Montaiglon. “Greek Art at the Trocadéro,” an 
article begun by M. O. Rayet in a preceding 
number, is also finished in this, and affords an 
excellent account of the Tanagra statuettes. 
“ Japan at Paris,” a first article on the Japanese 
section at the Exhibition, by M. Chesneau ; “ Italy 
and Greece at the Exhibition,” by M, Paul Lefort ; 
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a notice of a piece of ancient Spanish embroidery ; 
and an amusing Causerie on the difficulties of 
arranging a loan exhibition of works of ancient 
art, and the aggravating peculiarities of the genus 
“ Amateur,” make up the rest of the number, 
‘with the exception of two articles which have 
nothing todo with the Exhibition—namely, a re- 
view of M. Loubat’s Medallic History of the United 
States, and Paul Mantz’s biographical and critical 
sketch of Gustave Courbet, which, continued 
through several numbers, is finished in this. 








MUSIC. 


Tue Prospectus of the coming series of Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace has just been 
issued. The directors have—we think, not un- 
wisely—confined themselves more to generalities 
than in some past years. Instead of giving a de- 
tailed list of the various works to be brought for- 
ward, they merely announce that 

“each programme, in addition to orchestral composi- 
tions of acknowledged eminence and established repu- 
tation, . . . will contain the less-known pieces of 
older writers for the orchestra, such as Handel and 
Bach, and of living composers whose works have not 
yet attained the universally-acknowledged eminence 
of their great predecessors in the art. Among the 
latter, care will be taken to include the productions 
of the native composers of the English school, and 
the contemporary representatives of music in France 
and Italy.” 

As an earnest of the spirit in which these pro- 
mises are to be carried out, the programmes of the 
first five concerts are announced in detail; and 
these, it must be added, are of the greatest 
interest. For the first concert, on October 
5, Brahms’s new symphony in D is to be 
given; and M. Brassin, the celebrated Belgian 
oe will make his first appearance in Eng- 
and with Beethoven’s concerto in E flat. 
At the second concert, Schumann’s great syni- 
phony in C will be played; while Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard will revive John Field’s third 
concerto for the piano, and Ambroise Thomas's 
overture Le Carnaval de Venise will be given. 
The novelties at the third concert will be Mr, 
Walter Macfarren’s “Pastoral Overture,” and 
Wagner's concert arrangement of his “ Walkuren- 
ritt ;” the fourth concert will be occupied with 
Verdi's “Requiem,” and the fifth will be a 
Mendelssohn concert, at which Mdlle. Janotha 
will make her first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace. Beside this, Berlioz’s “Harold en 
Italie” is promised for one of the November 
concerts; and the Choral Symphony is to be 
given at the last concert before Christmas. It is 
evident that the series is‘likely to fully sustain 
the reputation of the Orystal Palace. Mr. Manns 
will continue to hold the post of conductor—a 
sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the per- 
formances. 


THE special musical interest of the Festival of 
the Three Choirs, held last week at Worcester, 
centred in the production of Dr. Armes’s short 
oratorio Hezekiah, and Dr. Stainer’s sacred can- 
tata The Daughter of Jatrus. -The former was 
first produced by Mr. W. Rea at one of his con- 
certs at Newcastle-on-Tyne last winter ; the latter 
was specially composed for the Festival. Both 
may reg | taken as. representative of the 

resent state of sacred composition in this country. 

r. Armes’s oratorio is distinguished for its natural 
flow of melody ; and in his work we consider the 
solo portions on the whole the most successful, 
though we do not wish it to be inferred that the 
choruses are therefore ineffective. The part- 
writing is clear and good, and the hand of a 
thorough musician shows itself throughout. Dr. 
Stainer’s cantata lies under the disadvantage of 
being almost uniformly sombre in tone—a dis- 
advantage inseparable from the nature of the 
subject. The harmonies and thematic development 
in his music are of much interest; and under the 
modest title of “Introduction” it contains what 





| 


few composers now take the trouble to write—a 
movement in a fay Dalry symphonic form, 
A tenor song, “My hope is in the everlasting,” 
must be mentioned as perhaps the gem of the work. 
Both pieces are published (by Messrs. Novello and 
Co.) in a cheap octavo edition, and may be recom- 
mended to the attention of choral societies. 


M. Dattrer, a pupil of the Conservatoire, Paris, 
has been appointed organist to the Church of 
Saint-Eustache. The post had been vacant since 
om — of M. Edouard Batiste, in November 

876. 


THe Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik states that 
Wagner is at present engaged in re-writing one of 
his earliest works—a symphony, composed in 
ann and performed at Prague and Leipzig in 
833. 
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